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SIGNIFICANT POINTS 


From the Eighty-fourth Annual Statement 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


New Insurance Paid-for $ 236,009,899—Inc. ‘40, 18.3% 
Total Surplus | | 74,724,395—Inc. ‘40, 11.3% 
Total Admitted Assets | ,439,889,823—Inc. ‘40, 6.0% 
Total Insurance in Force | 4,044,674,863—Inc. ‘40, 2.4%, 


EEE 


1941 scale of dividends paid to policyholders continued for 1942. 
Net yield on investments 3.7°,—same as 1941. 


The renewal by policyholders of Northwestern Mutual insurance in force in 1941 was 
97.32°/,—the highest (except 1918) in the Company's history. 
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(From the report to policyholders of the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees) 


"Each year brings new developments in the application of life insurance 
to meet the economic and social needs of the American people. As the 
possible uses of insurance have become more complicated and involved, 
there has developed a need for better trained and better informed field 
men. The Northwestern Mutual is proud of its field organization and its 
response to this demand. This Company, through its career agents, has 
been in the vanguard of this movement of more advanced underwriting." 


(From the report of the Examining Committee of Policyholders) 


"The Company has not sacrificed any of its standards for investing its 
funds, but still has maintained a relatively good rate of income return in 
spite of reduction in interest rates that have been encountered during 
recent years with all high grade investments. This combined with mortal- 
ity savings and economical administraton has been advantageous for the 


policyholders in dividends." 
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Your Life Insurance in Wartime 


N TIME OF WAR, the security underlying 

your life insurance takes on a new mean- 
ing. More than ever before, security for the 
family is paramount. 


While supporting that security, your life 
insurance dollars, invested in Government 
Bonds, are helping to buy planes, tanks, ships, 
guns, and all the other implements of war. 
Thus your life insurance dollars are helping 
to safeguard American lives and liberties. 


At the end of 1941, Metropolitan had a 
total of $1,214,931,424.25 invested in 
United States Government Bonds... about 
22% of the Company’s assets. In addition, 


$104,982,562.49 was invested in Canadian 
Government Bonds. 


In both the United States and Canada, life 
insurance dollars are helping to finance your 
defense housing, transportation facilities, the 
production of power, and the industries which 
are pouring out the steel, chemicals, oil, food, 
munitions, and other materials needed for the 
war. Each month more and more of your life 
insurance dollars are flowing from the chan- 
nels of peace into investments that serve war 
uses and war industries. 


Because of public appreciation of life in- 
surance, increased efficiency of our agents, 


and the better national income during 1941, 
lapses and surrenders were at the lowest rate 
recorded in the Company’s history. 


In fulfilling its obligations to policyholders 
during 1941, Metropolitan paid or credited 
to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
more than $567,900,000. Of this ‘amount, 
more than $383,700,000 was paid or credited 
to living policyholders. 


Metropolitan is a mutual company. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. In the mean- 
time, these assets are, as always in the past, 
being used to help meet national needs. 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1941 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with each State Insurance Department.) 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required by Law . 
This amount, together with future premiums and 
interest, is required to assure payment of all 
future policy benefits. 


Dividends to Policyholders . 
Set aside for payment in 1942 to those policy- 
holders eligible to receive them. 


Funds for Future Payment Under real 
Contracts 
Policy proceeds from death ‘claims, matured en- 
dowments and other payments which benefici- 
aries and policyholders have left with the Com- 
pany to be paid out to them in future years. 


Dividends Left with the Company . 
Amounts of dividends, and interest thereon, ‘left 
on deposit with the Company. 


Policy Claims Currently Outstanding. . 
Amount of claims in process of settlement, ‘and 
estimated amount of claims that have occurred 
but have not yet been reported to the Company. 


Other Policy Obligations . 
Including premiums paid in advance, etc. 
Taxes Due or Accrued . 
Includes estimated amount ‘of taxes payable in 
1942 on the business of 1941. 
Reserve for Mortgage Loans 
To provide against possible depreciation in 1 value 
of such loans. 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . 
Other liabilities not included above. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . 


$4,909,535,985.79 


109,974,302.00 Other Bonds . 


U. S. State and Stesidion! 


National Government Securities 
U. S. Government . 
Canadian Government . 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


ae $1,319,913,986.74 
$1,214,931,424.25 
104,982,562.49 
SG, 2,091,311,142.34 
92,949,983.75 


Canadian Provincial and 


Industrial and Uiieaitiains 


Municipal 
166,485,627.70 Railroad 
Public Utilities 
Stocks 
26,574,405.52 


Farms 


24,247,909.86 Other ey 


Loans on Policies 


102,808,619.82 
554,58 1,646.59 
801,409,204.15 
539,561,688.03 


82,191,836.00 


All but $128,323.00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 


Ce kee as 955,324,104.05 
88,382,977.02 
866,941,127.03 


486,834,916.35 


Made to policyholders on the security of their 


18,218,374.00 policies. 


Real Estate Owned . 


12,914,533.00 
Company use. 


Cash 


11,000,000.00 
Premiums . 


407,190,758.93 


Includes Housing Projects, "and real estate " for 


152,218,269.31 
92,276,856.92 


Included in determining Policy "Reserves, but ‘not 


yet received. 


21,011,915.49 





$5,299,963,053.36 
SURPLUS FUNDS $348,084,142.71 


Interest and Rents Due and Accrued, ete. 
TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS  $5,648,047,196.07 


60,785,325.43 





The Company holds total assets which exceed the total of its obligations by $348,084,142.71, for the purpose of giving added 
assurance that all benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries will be paid in full as they fall due. This amount is composed of 


Special Surplus Funds 


$7,190,000.00 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 


$340,894,142.71 


and serves as a cushion against possible unfavorable experience, whether due to economic conditions or unexpected claims. 


NOTE~- Assets carried at $256,949,853.57 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements 
of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 
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D. A.’s Fraud Bureau 
Will Investigate 
Siegels’ Activities 


Outgrowth of Metropolitan 
Life’s Successful Defense 
of Libel Action 


NEW YORK—District Attorney 
Hogan of New York county has an- 
nounced that on receipt of the minutes 
of the trial in which Metropolitan Life 
successfully defended principally on the 
ground of truth, Morris H. Siegel’s 
$10,000 libel suit for having been 
described as a “swindler,” the matter 
will be placed in the hands of Assist- 
ant District Attorney Frank A. F. 
Severance for “investigation.” Mr. Sev- 
erance is in charge of the fraud bureau. 

Minutes of the trial were ordered 
turned over to the district attorney by 
Supreme Court Justice W. T. Collins, 
before whom the case was heard, on 
motion of J. Howard Carter, of Town- 
ley, Updike & Carter, who handled 
Metropolitan’s defense in this case and 
also in other actions which Siegel has 
pending against Metropolitan. 


Background of Case 


In last week’s issue, because of space 
limitations, it was possible to give only 
a brief account of what was brought 
out in the testimony at the trial, which 
occupied five days. Morris H. Siegel 
and his brother, Samuel M. Siegel, co- 
proprietors of Policyholders Advisory 
Council, had sued for $10,000 on the 
ground that Louis J. Dimitroff, one of 
Metropolitan’s New York City man- 
agers, had referred to the Siegels as 
“swindlers” in a letter to a Metropoli- 
tan policyholder, John Tallarita. Both 
Metropolitan and Mr. Dimitroff were 


defendants. 
Tallarita had threatened to go to the 
Siegels because Metropolitan Life 


wanted an attending physician’s certifi- 
cate of cause of death before paying a 
double indemnity policy on Tallarita’s 
mother. There had been no attending 
physician and this delayed the investi- 
gation. The double indemnity, how- 
ever, was shortly afterward paid. 


Siegel’s Pre-Metropolitan Career 


While much of the testimony dealt 
with the methods of Policyholders Ad- 
visory Council, which are more or less 
familiar to those in the insurance busi- 
ness, insurance men were particularly 
interested in what was brought out 
about Siegel’s career before he was em- 
ployed by the Metropolitan as an 
agent in 1930. Siegel has never done 
much, if any, talking about that phase 
of his career. Even in a lengthy auto- 
biographical sketch on one of his 
broadcasts this period was referred to 
only as, “the intervening years came 
and went.” Metropolitan attorneys 
brought out in the courtroom some in- 
teresting examples of what occurred 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 


Spotlight Is 


Now on New U.S. 
Tax Proposals 


Hearings started before the house 
ways and means committee in Wash- 
ington on the recommendations of 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau for 
raising $7,610,000,0000 in new revenue. 
The House ways and means committee 
will undoubtedly continue to hold 
hearings for the next two or three 
weeks and then the committee will 
sponsor specific legislation. The next 
step will be for the Senate finance 
committee to hold hearings on the ac- 
tual proposed legislation. So far there 
have been no bills introduced. It is 
unlikely that at the first few hearings 
there will be any discussion of the pro- 
posals for changing the basis of insur- 
ance taxation. 


Review Present System 


In order to understand the signifi- 
cance of the new proposals for taxing 
life insurance companies it is necessary 
to know the plan of taxation now in ef- 
fect. A very clear statement of federal 
taxation of life insurance companies un- 
der the income tax is contained in a 
study that was submitted to the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
by the Division of Tax Research, De- 
partment of the Treasury, the author be- 
ing Willard C. Mills, associate economic 
analyst, Division of Tax Research, De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

Since 1921, the gross income of a life 
company has been treated for federal 
income tax purposes as the gross 
amount of income received from inter- 
est, dividends and rents. Tax-exempt 
interest, excluded from the gross income 
of other types of corporation, must be 
included in gross income and may then 
be claimed as a deduction. Gains real- 
ized from the sale of assets are not to 
be included in the gross income. 

These deductions have been allowed: 
Tax exempt interest, a reserve fund 
earning allowance, investment expenses, 
2 percent of reserves held for deferred 
dividend payments, taxes, expenses, de- 
preciation and obsolescence with re- 
spect to real estate owned; interest paid 
on indebtedness, dividends received from 
domestic corporations, net losses and 
specific credit. 


Reserve Fund Allowance 


The reserve fund earning allowance is 
a highly important part of the deduc- 
tion. The deduction allowed is 334 per- 
cent of the statutory reserve fund and 
334 percent of the mean of reserve funds 
not required by law that are set up by 
life companies issuing policies covering 
life, health and accident in one policy. 
The Treasury recommends that this ac- 
cident and health deduction be removed 
and such companies be taxed on their 
accident operations just as are other 
types of personal accident insurers. The 
reserve fund earning allowance is al- 
ways referred to insofar as statutory re- 
serve is concerned as 33% percent. Asa 
matter of fact, the allowance is 4 per- 
cent if the company is using a 4 percent 
interest factor in calculating its reserve, 
which, of course, no company is doing. 

The proposed new tax scheme, it is 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 


Pink Wants More 
Power in Limited 
A. & H. Field 


NEW YORK-—Superintendent Pink 
of New York states that he has arrived 
at the conclusion that the department 
should be given a greater degree of dis- 
cretion in withholding approval of pol- 
icy forms. Mr. Pink, in his completed 
preliminary report to the legislature, 
states that he will ask the assembly to 
pass such an amendment. 

During the past year, Mr. Pink stated, 
a very large proportion of the com- 
plaints received involved claims under 
limited accident and health policies. A 
survey developed the fact that most of 
the complaints were not justified when 
the terms of the contract were consid- 
ered but there was nevertheless strong 
indication that the policyholders were 
not getting as much coverage as they 
thought they were. The contract terms 
were mostly clear and unambiguous and 
the department, therefore, concluded 
that the policyholders’ conception of the 
coverage was possibly based to some 
extent upon advertising literature. 


Claim Experience Studied 


Several companies were asked to sub- 
mit claim experience to the department. 
It was found that loss ratios frequently 
were extremely low and that the acquisi- 
tion costs were much too high, due prin- 
cipally to the charging of exorbitant pol- 
icy fees. Low loss ratios may be caused 
by narrow policy coverage, high pre- 
mium cost and severe claim adjusting, 
he said. The matter was discussed with 
executives of several of the companies 
last July. It was brought out that there 
are several problems peculiar to this 
type of business, such as small premium 
per policy, large volume of business nec- 
essary and competition from unauthor- 
ized insurers soliciting by mail. 


Voluntary Remedies 


The companies agreed to adopt volun- 
tary remedies and to use new policy 
contracts granting broader coverage at 
lower rates. A few companies, he said, 
have already filed new policy forms of 
broader coverage. Sales methods were 
to be revamped so as to present the 
assured a broader picture of the cover- 
age. The department is endeavoring to 
set up administrative procedures that 
will provide effective and continuing su- 
pervision of the various factors involved. 
One of these is the devising of a new 
reporting form that will furnish the de- 
partment with pertinent data concerning 
the experience under each policy form. 
Although the department does not have 
the facilities or obligation to censor ad- 
vertising material, the department does 
intend to scrutinize such material 
closely. 

Mr. Pink in his report also touches 
upon some problems in connection with 
group insurance, particularly in the so- 
called cross application of policy divi- 
dends on the part of employers who have 
both group life and group accident con- 
tracts in force. For one thing, Mr. Pink 
said he favors a statute requiring that 
the employer make some minimum con- 
tribution towards the premium under 
new group A. & H. policies. The most 
effective procedure, however, will be for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 


N. Y. City Sales 
Congress Serves 
Two Objectives 


Gives Marketing Ideas 
and Shows Agent's 
Essential War Contribution 


NEW YORK—tThe New York City 
Life Underwriters Association’s annual 
sales congress not only succeeded in 
giving agents a wealth of ideas for sell- 
ing under today’s conditions but in con- 
vincing them beyond any question that 
in selling life insurance they are mak- 
ing an essential contribution to the war 
effort and the nation’s welfare. This 
dual objective of the congress—the first 
ever to be held here during war-time— 
was emphasized by C. Preston Dawson, 
general agent New England Mutual, in 
his opening remarks as chairman. 

At the morning session there was a 
panel of four speakers who dealt with 
life insurance as an essential defense in- 
dustry, bolstering this general statement 
with many specific facts and figures. In 
the afternoon a panel of three members 
discussed “Foraging in Today’s Mar- 
kets.” This panel showed in detail what 
needs to be done to adopt selling meth- 
ods to conditions that have been changed 
by the war. 


Job Is to Succeed 


The opening speaker, J. A. Ramsay, 
general agent Connecticut Mutual, New- 
ark, stressed the important part that 
agents play in the future of this country 
and said that as an agent the greatest 
service one can do for his country is to 
be successful. 

“When, as, and if my country needs 
me for some other type of effort I shall 
try as hard then to do my job to the 
best of my ability, but until then my 
job is to produce money for future de- 
livery for some I already know, for 
others I have not yet met, for some who 
have not yet been born, for many whom 
I shall never meet,” said Mr. Ramsay. 

Emphasizing the importance of work- 
ing what he called an expanding market, 
Mr. Ramsay said that “those who led 
in our ranks in 1941 were those who 
operated successfully in an expanding 
market; those who have started off 1942 
to reach new heights are those who have 
seen, as I see now, a new and ever-ex- 
panding need for what we have to offer.” 


Developed New Field 


Mr. Ramsay gave some examples to 
illustrate the need of keeping one’s 
thinking and actions geared to the times. 
One was of an agent 32 years old, in the 
life insurance business for four years, 
whose work in 1942 will entail an in- 
crease of 25 percent in lives over 1941 
and a proportionate increase in volume 
and income. This agent first of all be- 
lieves he is working in an expanding 
market, his thinking and actions are pos- 
itive. His first aim is for 100 lives. He 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Gay Vice-president 
of John Hancock 


F. E. McMahon, Minne- 
apolis, Succeeds Him as 
Aetna Life General Agent 


who be- 
Hancock 


Gay, 
John 


Succeeding Clyde F. 
comes vice-president of 


Mutual Life, Aetna Life has appointed 
F. E. McMahon general agent in Bos- 
ton. He leaves his duties as general 
agent in Minneapolis April 1 to take 
over his new work. 

30rn in Pittsfield, Mass., in 1900. Mr. 
McMahon returns to his native state 








CLYDE F. GAY 

after 20 years of successful sales experi- 
ence with the Aetna Life. He became 
associated with the company in 1922, 
immediately following his jgraduation 
from Colgate. After six years as a 
field representative of the group depart- 
ment, he was appointed to Detroit in 
1918 as supervisor and later as assist- 














FRANCIS E. 


McMAHON 


ant general agent. In 1935 he was made 
general agent for central and northern 
Minnesota with agency headquarters at 
Minneapolis. 

Particular emphasis on 
ization and development 
brought notable success to Mr. McMa- 
hon’s work. During his seven years 
as agency head in Minneapolis, that ter- 
ritory has moved from 35th to 12th 
place. 

Mr. Gay is from Arkansas. He was 
graduated from the University of Ar- 
kansas and attracted the attention of 
Gordon Campbell of Little Rock, man- 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 


sales organ- 
work has 


Market Analyst 
Recommends Upper 
Income Bracket 


Life agents and companies are making 
a mistake to worry about new markets 
in the defense industries; today’s market 
opportunity is the same as formerly. 
Fred Bremier, market research man of 
Curtis Publishing Company, told the 
Keystone Group of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association at a meeting in 
Philadelphia. He said life agents were 
wrong in trying to switch to defense 
prospect groups. He contended the up- 
per income brackets still have the mar- 
gin for savings and insurance premiums. 
Although taxes are on the increase and 
prices of things purchased are higher, 
the buyer will not be permitted to pur- 
chase those things. His buying power is 
to be curtailed so he will retain the same 
or greater capacity for savings. 


False Impression Exists 


“The agent is entranced by talk of 
big incomes among defense workers,” 
Mr. Bremier declared, “but actually 
most of those workers are still making 
less money than the people who have 
constituted your market for life insur- 
ance right along. Life insurance men 
are so intrigued by tales of big money 
that they are going out of their way in 
their attempt to change to the new mar- 
ket.” 

Life companies are facing the biggest 
opportunity in years, he said, because of 
this increased margin brought about 
through the shutdown on spending. 


Average Income About $1,800 


Bremier’s market analysis involved 
considering the family as an economic 
unit and then breaking the population 
into halves according to the income of 
its family groups. He finds the median 
income to be in the neighborhood of 
$1,700 or $1,800 a year in urban sections. 
It is the families above this median 
point, he contends, which constitute the 
field for life insurance—and will con- 
tinue to do so, 

The thing to remember is the con- 
tinuous flux caused by deaths, births 
and marriages, and the occasional 
change from one half to the other, he 
said, but those in the laboring groups, 
no matter how much they may appear 
to be making temporarily, are not a 
profitable market. 

Carroll Frey, Penn Mutual Life, pre- 
sided as chairman, 


j. 3. Thompson ona 
McAndless Speak 


Investment, Actuarial 
Problems Viewed at Joint 
Detroit Gathering 


DETROIT — Life sales during the 
next few years will tend to come from 
the lower edge of the insurance buying 
group, President A. J. McAndless, Lin- 
coln National, president American Life 
Convention, declared before the Asso- 
ciated Life General Agents & Managers 


of Detroit and the Michigan Actuarial 
Society. 

Workers’ incomes are increasing 
rapidly under war-time conditions, 


bringing many thousands of new pros- 
pects into the potential insurance buying 
group, while the wealthier classes’ sur- 
plus available for life insurance and in- 
vestment is being driven just as rapidly 
downward by the rising tide of taxation, 


Mr, McAndless pointed out. 
Investment funds controlled by life 

companies are loaned out for long 

periods of time, 15 to 30 years, with 


periodic repayment arranged for so that 
the interest rate at any given time has 
little bearing on the companies’ funds. 
Long continued lower trends eventually 
force companies to guarantee lower in- 
terest rates on reserves or higher prem- 
iums must be collected, a situation that 
we are now involved in, he said. 


Riskless Rate 2 Percent or Less 


Entirely riskless interest is repre- 
sented by the 22- to 24-year government 
obligations at 2 percent or less. All 
obligations carrying a higher rate of in- 
terest have a greater degree of risk 
involved, he asserted. 

The marked increase in long-term sav- 
ings in the U. S., from $19,000,000,000 in 
1920 to $55,000,000,000 in 1939, greatly 
beyond the longterm debt, accounts for 
the declining interest rates. 

Interest rates on high rated corpora- 
tion bonds in 1920 were over 6 percent 
but declined to less than 3 percent in 
1941, Mortgages dropped from 6 percent 
in 1920 to about 4%4 percent in 1941. 


Actuarial Problems Viewed 


Most of the actuarial problems of the 
life insurance business were not created 
by the war but have been with us al- 
ways, John S. Thompson, vice-president 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 


Memphis Leadon mee 
for N.A.L.U. Gathering 





At the mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in Memphis, March 
26-28, three of the 


local leaders who 
will perform  im- 
portant duties are 
Hugh B, Jones, W. 
F, Hughes and W. 
T. Buckner, 

Mr. Jones, who 
is connected with 


New York Life, is 
general chairman of 
local arrangements 
for the meeting. W. 

Hughes of Mas- 





sachusetts Mutual Hugh 1b. Joues 
Life is president of syele 
the Memphis Association of Life Un- 


derwriters and W. T. Buckner, agency 





Ww. F. 


Hughes 


W. T. Buckner 
director of New York Life, is president 
of the Tennessee State Association of 
Life Underwriters. 





Peterfreund Wins Trophy 


Samuel Peterfreund, Essex county 
manager of Metropolitan Life, with 
headquarters in Newark, has been 


awarded the Veterans Territorial Tro- 
phy for 1941 in a competition among 75 


district managers in New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware and District of ‘Colum- 
bia. 


The trophy is presented by the Veter- 
ans’ Association of the company annu- 
ally to the manager with the best record 


of business production and_ business 
management. 
Mr. Peterfreund started with the com- 


pany in 1911 as an agent and was made 
a manager in 1916. He went to Newark 
in 1921. 





FIGURES FROM DEC. 31, 1941, STATEMENTS 




















Increase Surplus to New Change Prem. Total 3enefits Total 
Total in -olicy- Bus. Ins. in Force in Ins. Income Income Paid Disburs. 
Assets Assets holders 1941 Dec. 31, 1941 in Force 1941 1941 1941 1941 
ne $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All States: Life......+... 3,877,079 978,263 706,014 21,554,839 39,392,689 + 5,977,897 1,049,329 2,269,796 513,886 
American Home Mut.. 568,202 —27,208 265,306 4,248,040 4,204,992 + 997,019 186,521 217,159 67,108 
Bankers Health & Life 2,573,352 365,208 534,142 20,990,190 32,483,534 + 4,400,214 1,606,981 1,732,005 514,380 
Camees Tile sci. ase 289,058,610 9,082,567 17,407,160 65,853,5941 815,470,716 9,765,798 5,71 : bape 19 56,250 
Durham Life .....+s. 8,240,433 1,156,511 1,209,943 38,014,909 7,666,736 + 12,264,835 3,055 24,093 
Eureka-Maryland .-- 10,215,784 583,162 875,288 19,616,500 92,054,499 + 5,517,614 8 Pr 34,649 
Farm Bureau Life, O. 4,365,820 671,469 689,069 18,031,572 51,880,219 + 13,687,724 5,10: 446,291 
Federal Life & Cas... 1,526,2902 128,5822 786,4562 980,691 2 ony 569 + 562,314 3,76§ 13,589 
Jefferson Std. Life. - 104,764,885 10,000, 278 7,000, 000 58,204,693 45 0, 62 1569 22,308,509 5,1 F 6,648,609 
Maryland Life ....... 5,478,961 78,297 1,133,170 i 60,559 382,495 . 420,599 
Michigan Wife ....0:0% 5,569,577 205,264 + 438,049 611,663 1,513,393 426,253 
North Carolina Mut... 806, 407 Q + 6,502,500 3,052,592 3,545,135 1,017,999 
Occidental Life, Cal... 12 + 109,919,230 14,176,173 22,491,010 6,083,182 
Old Line Life, Wis... + 2,944,874 2,544,451 4,029,143 1,610,478 
Presby. Ministers’ Fd. 66, 137, 733 + 3,499,607 2,647,902 5,251,972 2,607,431 
Peninsular Life ...... f 55 90,62 50,002,433 7,137,228 1,780,898 2,156,460 421,627 
igy lS rie 4,556,085,245 292,130,132 82,156, 597 ‘ fe, 1 9,549,175,369 + 920,931,631 666,592,127 914,892,937 402,710,65 51 655,988,9 "988 
Reliable Life ........ 1,526,812 277,994 324,804 21,3 33,406,020 + 9,120,261 1,013,947 1,831,527 1,590,803 
Reliance Mutual Life. 716,208 99,206 186,306 5,161,851 331,385 137,360 172,032 
Santa Fe National.... 691,308 99,678 153,653 12,177,673 + 3,658,442 323,631 358,114 
Southern Life, Ga.... > vom 41 50,426 225,001 6,439,369 + 941,567 168,696 330,395 
South. Life & Health. 506,943 383,486 408,370 9 111,995,710 + 21,508,302 ,659,341 1,778,362 
State Mutual Life..... 208; 387,953 9,845,088 9,097,179 4 619,950,305 +13,634,135 19,006,479 32,531,969 
Buperior Wife  ....0.00 006 554,086 81,466 SIRVOUS ewes gece 7,529,821 + 1,311,183 65 672,966 
Cnton fAte, VA... ..s66 6 1,385,684 238,826 Cus.tes —60St*t«C ctv ; 27,339,521 + 4,564,879 1,33 1,868,173 
FRATERNALS 
Aid Assn. for Luths.. 41,963,701 4,843,713 4,202,918 21,993,565 227,662.53 + 15,670,208 8,483,968 2,327,759 3,768,194 
A. 0. VU. W., Kan...» 6,865,077 —809 5,256,591 553,000 16,065,387 —1,022,072 806,015 608,351 962, 270 
A, 0. Uy W., Ne D...: 27685201 87,212 524,819 3,754,983 46,049,377 + 84,004 1,942,793 1,017,739 1,936,15 
Cath. Or. of Foresters. 40,969,063 1,024,632 7,407,251 8,678,632 121,220,812 —169,966 4,579,218 2,903,588 3,618,039 
Deg. of Hr. Protective 17,058,812 697,721 2,140,465 5,794,250 58,625,692 —29,358 2,043,217 884,591 1,411,180 
N. Amer. Un, Life.... 2,730,357 173,756 : 709,650 11,877,551 —121,672 700,818 335,143 5 
Royal Arcanum ...... 29,572,695 —39,448  ...... 3,833,654 74,169,871 —3,598,024 3,810,358 2,912,097 4 
Royal Neighbors ..... 84,27 3, 555 6,601,741 2,491,283 14,699,650 354,739,493 —6,463,891 11,9¢8,208 3,988,973 5 
United Am. Mechs.... 6,705,640 220,648 806,224 5,666,039 26,446,414 + 2,248,207 1,866,628 698,500 1,6 
Wdmn. of Wld., Neb.. 130,172,562 2,820,964 15,886,515 27,887,304 364,486,090 —9,513,804 9,475,955 16,455,370 546,031 14,857,123 
1Excludes non renewable group insurance & paid-up additions. 
“Includes A. & H. dept. 8Does not include $268,533 cont. res. 
4$157,690,299 cont. res. not included. $1,970,762 par value or 98.54 percent of capital stock is held by trustees for policy holders. 
SIncludes revivals & inc. ®Life only. 7Includes revivals. 
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Siegel Ex-Employe 
Organizes Insured 
-at $2 a Head 


“Society of American Poli- 
cyowners,” Still Promoter's 
Dream, Gets Publicity 


NEW YORK — The “Society of 
American Policyowners,” though so far 
little more than a dream of its pro- 
moter, Clark R. Jackson, a former em- 
ploye of Morris H. Siegel, has managed 
to obtain an impressive amount of pub- 
licity from newspapers throughout the 
who were unaware that this 
self-styled “consumer membership 
group” has for its “national headquar- 
ters” in New York City only a mailing 
address, mail addressed to the. society 
being received by Netley’s Service Cor- 
poration at 11 West 42nd street. 

The “society” has been getting out 
authentic looking press releases. There 
is a different one for each state and the 
purport of the release is the amount of 
money that life insurance policyholders 
in that state would save under the so- 
ciety’s proposal that life insurance com- 
panies adjust their premium rates in 
line with current death figures instead 
of on the basis of the American Experi- 
ence table of mortality “which has been 
in use for rate-making purposes since 
1860.” 


Contains Common Fallacy 


After making the common error of 
stating that a modern mortality table 
would result in lower insurance costs 
the release goes on to say that the so- 
ciety’s proposal was made in answer to 
announcements by life companies of in- 
creases in premiums on ordinary and 
industrial policies sold after Jan. 1 and 
that far from attempting to raise their 
prices these companies could well af- 
ford to reduce their rates by fully 30 


country 


percent. 
“In its fight on higher insurance 
rates,” the release continues, “the so- 


ciety is rounding up representative pol- 
icyholders’ opinions in every section of 
the country. A_ special division for 
such communications has been set up 
by the Society of American Policyown- 
ers at its office in the Salmon Tower, 
New York City.” 


Gives List of “Reforms” 


Stating that efforts for lowered pre- 
miums represent but one of the many 
activities carried on by the society on 
behalf of its members and _ policyhold- 
ers generally the release says that 
other “reforms” sought include reduced 
interest rates on policy loans, standardi- 
zation of various policies to make com- 
parison of policies easier, more active 
participation by policyholders in the af- 
fairs of mutual companies, laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of industrial endow- 
ment policies “in states which still 
permit this,” elimination of “excessive 
surrender charges” levied against pol- 
icyholders who are forced to terminate 
their policies prematurely for cash, and 
others. 

The release quotes a statement by 
Mr. Jackson to the effect that the in- 
dividual policyholder is pretty much 
helpless in dealing with an insurance 
company or the insurance business and 
that “the society gives him increased 
bargaining power that comes of a mem- 
bership organization.” 

While connected with Siegel’s Policy- 
holders Advisory Council Mr. Jackson 
thought up the plan of making ‘Siegel’s 
extensive list of clients available to di- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


Weduce Called 
to Active Duty 
with Marines 


Herbert A. Hedges, general agent in 
Kansas City for Equitable Life of Iowa, 
and secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, has been 
called to active service with the U. S. 











HERBERT A. HEDGES 


Marines. He has been a retired first 
lieutenant of the Marines, having seen 
overseas service during the last war. 
Announcement that he had been called 
for duty was made at the close of the 
sales congress in Denver of the Col- 
orado Association of Life Underwriters, 
Mr. Hedges being one of the principal 
speakers. He has been with Equitable 


Tax Proposals Made 
by Treasury Adviser 


NEW YORK—Among the proposals 
made before the House ways and means 
committee by Randolph Paul, tax ad- 
viser to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
are two which, though not involving in- 
surance as such, are nevertheless of 
great interest to insurance men. One 
would eliminate the present require- 
ment that income due a decedent at the 
date of his death be telescoped and 
considered earned in the year he died, 
even though it would not actually be 
paid until years later. 

This applies to lawyers’ interests in 
pending business of their law firms, or 
a doctor’s fees still owing, and to in- 
surance agents’ commissions, including 
renewal comissions.. The other proposal 
eliminates the special tax advantage in 
so-called annuity trusts, which are 
trust funds under which beneficiaries 
are paid out of principal. Enormous 
amounts of insurance have been sold on 
the basis of the tax advantage, which 
Mr. Paul would eliminate. 


Enright Case Typical 


The accrual of future earnings in the 
year of death, best exemplified in the 
‘Enright and Pfaff cases, which dealt 
with a lawyer and a doctor respectively, 
would be changed under Mr. Paul’s 
suggestion in favor of a method that 
would tax the income to the persons ac- 
tually receiving it. The income would 
be taxable to the estate or the heir or 
the legatee, as the case may be. Mr. 
Paul suggested that the new method be 
made retroactive to all open years un- 
der proper safeguards to insure pay- 


ever since being discharged from the 
Marines. 








and there is a reason. 


papers and radio. 


against the other. 


ing life insurance. 


It is necessary work. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 





AMATEUR COMMENTATORS 


A man in the field writes us:— 
“We haven’t been bringing in enough business around here, 
But let’s not blame it on the war. It 
seems to me that too many of us have stopped being insurance 
men and have set up shop as war commentators. 
we are merely rank amateurs. 

“There are trained professional commentators on the news- 
By reading and listening of an evening 
after work we may profit by what they say, if we balance one 


“But during the business day what we ought to be doing is 
the job we really know something about, and that is distribut- 


“There is a lot of this work to be done on the home front. 
If I come to a conclusion that people 
are not interested in life insurance these days, without my 
having actually talked life insurance with them, then I am 
making up their minds for them and without their consent. 
“The professional war commentators make a living at their 
job. But there is no living to be had in working at being 
amateur war commentators while innumerable families who 
need life insurance are not getting it. 
full-time professional underwriters.” 


+ + 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


At that job 


Let’s return to being 


+ 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 

















ment of the income tax by the recipi- 
ents. 

The annuity trust tax advantage has 
been so great that certain million-dollar 
producers have made practically all their 
sales on this basis, proceeds being des- 
ignated as payable to the trust. Under 
the present tax law a beneficiary un- 
der a trust is taxable on the portion of 
the trust income currently distributable 
to him. However, if the beneficiary’s 
share is made a charge on the trust 
corpus—that is, if the trustee is em- 
powered to make payments out of the 
principal of the trust the courts have 
ruled that the trust, and not the bene- 
ficiary is taxable. This is true even 
though the amounts so received by the 
beneficiary are paid out of the income 
of the trust and in no wa-- diminish the 
trust and even if the relationship be- 
tween the yearly amount to be paid to 
the beneficiary and the trust income 
makes it inconceivable that the princi- 
pal of the trust will ever be resorted to. 


Easy Tax Avoidance 


Paul pointed out that the situation 

offers a ready method of tax avoidance 
to trust grantors, since without any real 
inconvenience they can shift the tax 
from the beneficiary to the trust, thus 
avoiding the higher surtax bracket to 
which the beneficiary’s income would 
presumably be subject. He suggested 
that this “special privilege” be elimi- 
nated by taxing to the beneficiary the 
amounts paid to him to the extent that 
ther are paid out of trust income. 
_ While life insurance tax experts are 
in agreement with Mr. Paul’s state- 
ment that the law should “state explic- 
itly the criteria of taxability with re- 
spect to life insurance,” they are dis- 
turbed by the stringency of his sug- 
gested alternative to the present basis. 
Paul would make life insurance taxable 
above the specified exemptions, even 
though payable to a named  bene- 
ficiary, if the insured has either paid 
the premiums on the policy or pos- 
sessed at death incidents of ownership 
in the policy. Mr. Paul’s proposal does 
not indicate whether this principle would 
be applied without reservation or 
whether there would be some prorata 
provision as to how much of the prem- 
iums the insured had paid, whether he 
paid them directly or indirectly, and 
what test of incidents of ownership 
would be applied. 


es 


Confusion in Payment of 
Oklahoma Premium Tax 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Considerable 
confusion has resulted from the varied 
attitude taken by the companies in re- 
gard to payment of premium taxes un- 
der the new law increasing the levy 
from 2 to 4 percent. Some companies 
have paid the tax for the entire year 
1941 under protest. Others have paid 
half and protested the remainder. 
Some have not paid at all and another 
group paid the tax from April, the date 
when the governor signed the act and 
it became a law. The attorney-general 
recently held that the tax is retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 1941. 

It is reported that some companies 
plan to file suit, challenging the validity 
of the law and questioning the effec- 
tive date. They have 30 days to in- 
stigate such proceedings, and if at the 
end of that time no action is taken 
Commissioner Read says he will begin 
to collect the 4 percent tax and will ex- 
act the maximum penalty from those 
that do not comply. 





John H. Jamison, manager of field 
training of Northwestern Mutual Life, 
spoke on “Mental Attitudes” at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Milwaukee Kiwanis 
Club. 
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Series of Articles 
on Life Insurance 


NEW YORK—Following a_ breath- 
lessly sensationalized advance publicity 
barrage which by implication took a slap 
at the ability of agents to advise their 
policyholders, “Barron’s,” financial 
weekly, has come out with the first of 
its series of “12 authoritative articles re- 
vealing hidden values in your life insur- 
ance.” 

The initial article seems, in the main, 
innocuous enough, though it is possible 
that the author, Bernard Levmore, de- 
scribed in the publicity as “a noted New 
York insurance consultant and econo- 
mist,” is merely laying the groundwork 
before letting loose with the startling 
revelations that the advertising promises. 
The nature of the advertising has led 
many life insurance men to wonder just 
what “Barron’s” and Mr. Levmore are 
up to. One of the direct mail advertise- 
ments leads off with the following ques- 
tions: 

“Would you like to increase the 
amount of your life insurance without 
increasing the premium one cent—per- 
haps even decreasing the cost? 

“Would you like to know how you 
could stop premium payments and still 
collect full value on your policy? It’s 
highly probable that your present policy 
—or one you may buy—does offer such 
attractive possibilities and many others 
—if you know how to take advantage of 
them.” 


Lists “Common Mistakes” 


‘ 


The advertisement also lists “common 
mistakes” in buying insurance and goes 
on to state that “such mistakes, and 
many others, are easy to make unless 
you ‘know all the answers’ before you 
buy.” 

Asked about his views on life insur- 
ance, with particular reference to rec- 
ommending term insurance, Mr. Lev- 
more said that although he advocated 
term in situations calling for it, he 
didn’t classify himself as a term insur- 
ance apostle. His attitude was that be- 
cause of his economic and financial ex- 
perience he is in a position to give a 
type of advice beyond the scope of the 
usual life insurance agent. 

Though he has never had any life in- 
surance selling or home office experi- 
ence he once worked in the regional of- 
fice of a company which he preferred 
not to name. He has two life insurance 
brokers as clients and they consult with 
him on tax problems. He began analyz- 
ing life insurance estates on a part-time 
basis early in 1937 and at an unspecified 
date between then and now he set up 
his own office as consultant in New 
York City, sharing office space with two 
lawyers. 


Author Is 27 Years Old 


Mr. Levmore, who is 27, received his 
B.A. from New York University and 
his M.A. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has done some writing for 
journals in the fields of economics and 
foreign affairs. A cursory checkup 
among New York City agencies failed 
to reveal any agent whose policyhold- 
ers had ever consulted Mr. Levmore, 
hence it is impossible to give much of 
an idea concerning his usual analysis 
and recommendations. 

Since large numbers of life insurance 
men received Barron’s circular depart- 
ment’s literature whooping it up for the 
Levmore series and soliciting subscrip- 
tions at $1 for 16 issues it is possible 
that as a circulation builder “Barron’s” 
circulation department is directing its 
principal appeal to life insurance men 
in the hope that they would exhibit their 
customary readiness to keep informed 
of anything tending to reflect on their 
business. 

To the credit of “Barron’s’” editorial 
department it should be noted that the 
editor’s note introducing the series of 
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JOHN J. MORIARTY 
LOS ANGELES.—In line with its 
policy of midwesten expansion, Occi- 


dental Life of California has announced 
appointment to Iowa agency manage- 
ment positions of two prominent execu- 
tives, John J. Moriarty and Karl B. 
Korrady. 

Mr. Moriarty, who recently resigned 
as vice-president of American Mutual 
Life, Des Moines, will be Occidental’s 
general agent for \Cedar Rapids, Ia., and 
surrounding territory. Mr. Korrady, 
who resigned the first of the year as 
vice-president of Franklin Life, will be- 
come manager of the Davenport, Ia., 
branch office. 

One of Mr. Moriarty’s key field men 
in the Cedar Rapids territory will be 


Paul S. Kohl, former general agent 
there, who will operate as a district 
agent. He is now serving as secretary- 


treasurer of the Cedar Rapids Man- 
agers Association, which recently won 
a national trophy for the best work 
among all associations its size. 


Karl Korrady’s Satrapy 
Eastern Iowa production activities 
will be centered at the Davenport branch 
under the supervision of Mr. Korrady. 
The appointment of Mr. Moriarty and 








articles does its best to disclaim any 
hostile intent toward life insurance or 
life insurance agents. This introduc- 
tion reads as follows: 

“Barron’s believes in life insurance. 

“Barron’s believes that the life insur- 
ance companies and their agents have 
done a superb job of teaching the 
American nublic the need for life in- 
surance. In doing so they have also 
contributed greatly to the financial 
soundness of the nation by helping to 
inculcate the habit of thrift among its 
citizens. Incidentally, they are now 
furthering that work and _ supporting 
the war effort by selling defense bonds. 

“Barron’s also believes the industry 
has magnificently performed the task of 
safeguarding the savings entrusted to it. 


To Assist Readers 

“In view of these accomplishments, 
it is no criticism to say that a good 
many life insurance policy owners and 
buyers do not realize fully the value of 
their policies nor understand clearly 
how to purchase them to the best ad- 
vantage considering personal needs. 
It is the purpose of this and succeeding 
articles to assist readers in these mat- 
ters. 

“One of Barron’s basic functions has 
always been to uncover hidden values 
in securities. This series will make 
clear the ‘hidden values in your life in- 
surance.’ 

“The first article lists the factors 
which the average man should consider 
in deciding how much insurance to buy. 

“The author is an economist and con- 
sultant on insurance.” 














KARL B. KORRADY 


Mr. Korrady brings into Occidental’s 
midwestern personnel two men who 
have devoted their entire business 
careers to life insurance in that_terri- 
tory, and who have acquired prominence 
in their chosen field because of that 
service. 

Karl Korrady is thoroughly experi- 
enced in personal production and agency 
development and possesses in addition 
an administrative insight gained during 
the past decade through home office 
executive positions. He started out as 
an agent shortly after his education in 
the Chicago schools, advanced to an 
agency assistant and agency manager 
of Illinois Life before 1920 and in that 
year became the Chicago manager for 
the Missouri State Life. During sev- 
eral of his years at that post, his agency 
approached the $7,000,000 mark for paid 
business. 

In 1927 he became manager of Con- 
necticut General’s Chicago branch. After 
nearly a half-decade at this post he re- 
signed to become the expert adviser to 
the receiver of two life companies, at one 
time serving as a representative of the 
Illinois insurance department. 

It was after this that Mr. Korrady 
entered home office administrative work, 
serving first as vice-president and 
agency director of Illinois Bankers Life 
es later as vice-president of Franklin 

ife. 


John Moriarty’s Record 


John Moriarty, too, entered life in- 
surance as a youth, securing a job as 
a clerk with the old Hartford Life when 
16. He soon entered field work and then 
proceeded through various promotions 
with that company until it was rein- 
sured by Missouri State Life in 1912. 
He soon advanced to agency secretary 
and in 1927 was elected vice-president. 

Following General American Life’s 
assumption of Missouri State Life’s in- 
terests, Mr. Moriarty continued to serve 
the new organization for another four 
years, after which time he resigned to 
join the American Mutual Life of Des- 
Moines, of which he became vice-presi- 
dent. His duties in this latter position 
brought to Mr. Moriarty an intimate 
knowledge of Iowa insurance circles. 

Mr. Korrady’s territory includes 
Moline and Rock Island in Illinois and 
considerable territory about Davenport. 

His office is in the Kahl building. 
Davenport is an important Occidental 
stronghold. Lee J. Dougherty, vice- 
president resides there. The old Guar- 
anty Life whose business Occidental 
took over was located in that city. 





—~ 


Three classes in Red Cross first aid 
are under way at the home office of 
Provident Life & Accident, these being 
sponsored by the Provident Club which 
handles employe activities. Newly 
elected president of this organization is 
Randolph Henning. 


Insurance ‘Phone 
Directory for 
Houston-Dallas 


An insurance telephone directory for 
Dallas-Houston, Tex., the first to be pub- 
lished, was distributed to insurance of- 
fices in the two principal Texas cities 
this week by TE NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER. The book was compiled by Fred 
B. Humphrey, THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER’S southwestern manager with 
headquarters in Dallas. It contains the 
name, address and telephone number of 
all insurance companies, branch offices, 
general agencies and the individuals op- 
erating them in Dallas and Houston. 


Originated Telephone Book Idea 


The book is of the same makeup as 
those published by THE NATIONAL 


"UNDERWRITER for Chicago, Detroit, Pitts- 


burgh, Boston and Philadelphia, Tue 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER originated the 
idea of publishing insurance telephone 
directories for the principal cities in the 
United States. Its first book, the one 
for Chicago, was originally issued in 
1912, the year that the Insurance Ex- 
change building was opened. As time 
went on and the value of and demand 
for the Chicago book was more gener- 
ally recognized, it was decided to issue 
similar publications in other cities. The 
Dallas-Houston book, the newest addi- 
tion to THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER’S 
list, is not intended as a substitute for 
the local telephone books published by 
the telephone companies in these two 
cities or for the handbook for the state 
of Texas. Instead, it is the intention 
that it shall be used as are those in other 
large cities, as a convenient, handy, book 
in which can be found quickly and with 
a minimum loss of time the addresses 
and telephone numbers of all of the in- 
surance offices in Dallas and Houston. 
Inquiries regarding additional copies 
may be made of Fred B. Humphrey, 
resident manager, THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER, 809 Wilson building, Dallas, 
telephone Central 7814. 





Pension Plans Encouraged 
by Income Tax Savings 


DETROIT—Income tax incentives 
for the creation of bona fide retirement 
pension plans by corporations for em- 
ployes were outlined before 300 Detroit 
underwriters by D. B. Maduro, New 
York tax specialist and attorney. 

Every corporation at some time must 
meet the problem of providing retire- 
ment income for all or a part of its em- 
ployes and the present creation of a 
pension plan is the equivalent of amor- 
tizing the final cost thereof, Mr. Maduro 
declared. The cost of such plans should 
be taken from corporate earnings during 
the production life of the employes cov- 
ered so that the employes thus con- 
tribute to the corporation earnings. 

The present income tax law, he 
pointed out, permits the employer to de- 
duct as expense the cost of its current 
pension liability under a bona fide pen- 
sion plan, and the participating employes 
are not required to report the same in 
their income tax returns until they ac- 
tually receive the retirement benefits. 





Zimmerman Cincinnati Speaker 


CINCINNATI—Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, general agent Connecticut Mutual 
Life, at Chicago, addressed a group of 
local fire and casualty men, gotten to- 
gether by W. T. Earls, Cincinnati gen- 
eral agent of the company last Tuesday 
afternoon. Mr. Zimmerman pointed out 
the many advantages to them on con- 
centrating on life business today espe- 
cially in cases where their regular busi- 
ness has been adversely affected by the 
current business situation and urged 
that general insurance men develop now 
a cushion of life insurance renewals for 
the inevitable drop after the war. 
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Give Behind : 
Scenes Glimpse 
of Mutual Life 


Emphasizing adjustments made _ to 
meet war conditions, Lewis W. Douglas, 
president of Mutual Life, reports that in 
1941 the company continued its program 
of building up reserves against possible 
economic and financial shocks and, in 
addition, adopted other measures to 
safeguard policyholders. 

New insurance issued totalled $189,- 
200,000, including dividend additions and 
restorations. Insurance in force was 
$3,678,249,000. The assets were $1,541,- 
951,938. Benefit payments exceeded 
$118,000,000. Of these 59 per cent went 
to living policyholders, and 41 percent 
was accounted for by death claims. 


Receipts Total $181,626,674 


Receipts were $181,626,674, including 
$136,300,066 of premiums and net invest- 
ment income of $45,307,588. 

There was applied $13,082,788 to a 
write-down of the investments. There 
was a credit of $92,000 from tax reserve. 
There was added $11,166,86 to special 
asset and surplus reserve, leaving $13,- 
093,051 for dividends of policyholders. 

After provision of $15,370,736 for addi- 
tional reserves for revaluation of assets 
and for investment contingencies, surplus 
totalled $31,434,022, an increase of $3,- 
716,386. Reserves for revaluation of 
mortgages and real estate, and other 
special reserves totalled $38,400,000. In 
addition, there was $6,664,000 of unreal- 
ized appreciation on non-amortizable 
bonds, which was not included in 1941 
income. 

During the year Mutual Life carried 
on an unprecedented reinvestment pro- 
gram, involving total purchases and 
sales exceeding $700,000,000, designed to 
strengthen the portfolio. 

As in the 1940 report, the report for 
1941 is divided into two parts, the first 
of which is a brief summary of 1941 op- 
erations, intended, Mr. Douglas states, 
for those who want only the high points. 
The second is a more detailed report. 


Mortality Rate Improved 


The rate of mortality was 60.63 per- 
cent of the rate assumed, as compared 
with a ratio of 61.86 percent in 1940. The 
improvement in 1941 is a continuation of 
the general trend for the preceding seven 
years. 

In 1941, the average net investment 
yield was 3.04 percent, the same net yield 
as in 1940, compared with 3.13 percent 
In 1939. 

The relative importance of railroad 
bonds in the portfolio has again been 
decreased substantially in the past year, 
and the proportion invested in govern- 
ment bonds has shown a substantial in- 
crease, 

During the past year advantage was 
taken of market conditions to realize 
substantial profits on many short and 
medium term low-yielding bonds and to 
dispose of bonds in default. Most of the 
proceeds were reinvested in high-grade 
long-term obligations at higher yields. 

In the report for 1940, Mr. Lewis ad- 
vised that a program had been adopted, 
the purposes of which were to write 
assets down to more realistic values, 
create additional reserves and build up 
the free surplus so as to strengthen still 
further its financial position. 

During the two years in which the 
program has been followed, more than 
$77,300,000 has been applied to losses, 
write-downs and the establishment of 
additional insurance, annuity and asset 
reserves. These include approximately 
$7,500,000 of losses taken, $24,000,000 of 
write-downs in the value of assets still 
held, $38,500,000 of additional reserves 
against anticipated losses on assets and 
$7,300,000 to strengthen insurance and 
annuity reserves. About $57,300,000 of 
gross gains from the operations in 1940 
and 1941 have been applied to these 
purposes, while the balance of $20,000,- 


American Mutual Forms 


General Agents Council 


A general agents advisory council of 
five members, to establish a closer co- 
operation with the field, has _ been 
formed by American Mutual Life of 
Des Moines. 

The council for 1942 is composed of 
H. L. Fuller, Omaha; J. D. Serrill, Min- 
nesota manager; B. F. Provol, Chicago; 
J. P. McMahon, Waterloo, Ia., and R. 
M. Threlkeld, Sr., Cedar Rapids. The 
group will hold its first meeting March 
16 at the home office to organize. 

The president’s trophy winner, presi- 
dent of the Production Club and win- 
ner of the president’s trophy for the past 
year are members ex-officio and two 
are appointed by the president of the 
company. Mr. Fuller is the 1942 presi- 
dent’s trophy winner and Mr. Serrill the 
1942 production club president. President 
E. B. Mountain named the other three 
members for this year, 


000 was drawn from contingency funds 
previously created. 

During 1941, government holdings 
were increased by more than $80,000,000 
to a total of $481,995,977. 

The acquisition of FHA insured mort- 
gages on a selective basis, which was 
started in 1940, was continued last year, 
and the organization and personnel en- 
gaged in this activity were further ex- 
panded. At the close of the year, the 
company held $22,727,779 of such mort- 
gages, secured by 4,918 separate proper- 
ties in 20 different states. This is an 
increase of $16,278,079 for the year. 
These mortgages provide a new type 
of high-grade investment at better-than- 
average yield. During 1941 the company 
acquired $8,478,201 of conventional mort- 
gage loans. This figure does not include 
purchase money mortgages. 


Effect of War on Securities 


As a result of these and other efforts, 
the year-by-year decline that has oc- 
curred in the average net yield from 
investments was arrested for 1941. It 
seems likely, however, that because of 
the war, the supply of available new 
investments, other than government 
issues, will tend to shrink further. 

Every effort was made to keep the 
assets constantly invested to produce in- 
come. Idle cash was further reduced. 
The cash balance on Dec. 31 stood at 
$19,640,823, as compared with $32,628,494 
at the close of 1940 and $59,559,544 at the 
close of 1939. 

In spite of the increased investment 
difficulties inherent in a war environ- 
ment, continued consideration will be 
given to discovering every possible new 
investment outlet that combines income 
with security of principal. 

A vigorous and far reaching program 
to improve the quality of the assets was 
followed in 1941. The securities port- 
folio was substantially adjusted through 
the sale of weaker issues, chiefly railroad 
bonds and preferred and guaranteed 
stocks; certain low yielding short and 
medium government issues, including 
state and municipal bonds upon which 
substantial profits were realized, and the 
proceeds of which were reinvested at 
higher yields. 

During 1941, in 168 separate transac- 
tions, the company sold $15,835,000 book 
value of real estate at prices that re- 
sulted in only a small loss based on the 
reserve for such losses previously estab- 
lished. In spite of additional foreclosures 
necessary last year, the book value of 
foreclosed real estate held at the close 
of 1941 was approximately $1,237,000 less 
than at the close of 1940, before write- 
offs. 

Holdings of New York City mortgages 
were further reduced, through greater 
amortization and payment of some of 
the larger mortgages in full. 

Despite unfavorable conditions, the 
gross income from mortgages showed 
an increase in 1941, and both gross and 
net income from the real estate holdings, 
exclusive of the home office property, 
showed some improvement. 


























Highlights. from the 
95th Annual Report 


New paid-for life insurance placed with the Com- 
pany in 1941 showed an increase of 23 per cent 
over the comparable figure for the previous year. 


In addition, an increased volume of annuity busi- 
ness was completed during the year. 


Life insurance in force at the end of 1941 amounted 
to $815,470,716, an increase of almost $10,000,000 
over the previous year. This figure does not include 
annuity business, which has also shown a substantial 
increase. To ensure payment of these contracts, 
the Company has assets of $289,058,610, which, 
combined with future premium payments, will be 
ample to meet the obligations involved as they 


fall due. 


Our assets in the United States now total $69,- 
746,413—liabilities $65,172,334. 


Lapses and surrenders—policies which are discon- 
tinued before they mature—were at the lowest 
level in 17 years. 


In the last ten years, only twice has mortality exper- 
ience been more favorable. 


Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries during 
the year amounted to $22,956,250—an average of 
$75,514 each working day. 


The security of policyholders has again been 
strengthened by a further increase in surplus. 


The net average rate of interest earned on all the 
company's investments was 3.94°%/, compared with 
3.85%, in 1940. The gross rate for 1941 was 
4.46%. 


Cannon Lire 


} Atabbithed - 1&47 
OVER 50 YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Home Office, Toronto, Canada 
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— Geted Still” 
Outstrip Cost of 
Living Increase 


Fast as the cost of living has climbed, 
the pay check of the average worker has 
climbed faster and farther, Northwestern 
National finds. Average wages of urban 
workers have risen 15 percent since a 
year ago, against an 11 percent increase 
in living costs; the pay check of the 
average factory worker is 20 percent 
bigger than it was a year ago. 

Workers in industries manufacturing 
engines and turbines, railroad locomo- 
tives and cars, explosives, aluminum, 
ships, and aircraft have enjoyed conspic- 
uous increases. 

Food has led the procession in the ad- 
vance of living costs with an average 
rise of 21 percent; food costs account 
for more than half of the increase in 
the average family’s total expenses. 
Wholesale food prices leaped upward 
the day after Pearl Harbor; made an- 
other jump when the special ceiling for 
farm products was inserted in the price 
control bill; resumed their climb in Feb- 
ruary after a brief hesitation early in 
the month. Recently retail prices have 
been following the movement of whole- 
sale prices within one to two weeks’ 
time. 

Rush of consumers to stock up in an- 
ticipation. of scarcities and further price 
rises, swelled retail trade tremendously 
after the first of the year, with sales 
increases of from 25 percent to nearly 
50 percent in various lines; department 
store sales ‘volume the first few weeks 
of 1942 was a third greater than in the 
corresponding period of 1941. This ab- 
normal activity further contributed to 
price rises. 

Income taxes are beginning to enter 
the picture as a substantial cost-of-living 
factor for the unmarried wage earner, 
but even in 1942 will make little or no 
difference in the monthly expenses of the 
average wage earner with a family. The 
average family man with a wife and 
two dependent children still has an in- 
come tax exemption of $2,300, sufficient 
to more than cover average income of 
1941, on which his 1942 tax outgoes will 
be based. The study suggests, however, 
that out of their larger earnings of 1942, 
on which an undoubtedly higher tax rate 
and lower exemption will apply in 1943, 
families who pay no tax this year on 
their 1941 earnings would do well to lay 
aside several dollars a month against 
taxes that must be paid next year. 





Lutheran Mutual Limits 
Its Policies to Lutherans 


In a report sent out from Madison, 
Wis., as to the Lutheran Mutual Life 
of Iowa losing its suit to recover fees 
it paid in 1939 and 1940 to otain a li- 
cense in Wiconsin owing to. circuit 
court ruling, a statement likely to cause 
confusion was made when it was said 
that Commissioner Duel held that the 
company lost its tax exempt status as 
a fraternal when it began tsuing pol- 
cies to “non-members.” Evidently this 
meant that the company lost its tax 
exempt status when it became a legal 
reserve company. 

The Lutheran Mutual Life is not 
writing persons who are not members 
of the Lutheran Church. It con- 
fined its issuance of insurance to Lu- 
therans while it was a fraternal and it 
still continues that policy as a legal 
reserve company. 

Big Gain Shown in Virginia 

Total life insurance in force Dec. 31, 
1941, in Virginia was $1,823,259, com- 
pared with $1,678,817,680 a year earlier, 
according to figures compiled by the 
Virginia department. Total insurance 
written, including ordinary life, indus- 
trial, group and assessments, aggregated 
$376,892,380. Insurance lapsed in 1941 
totaled $232,245,807. 


Joi oins s Ricks Strong 








HUGH SAWYER 


Hugh Sawyer, who for the past sev- 
eral months has been production man- 
ager of the “Southwest Insurer” of 
Dallas, has resigned to join the Ricks 
Strong agency of John Hancock Mutual 
Life in that city. Mr. Sawyer had pre- 
vious experience as advertising manager 
of a life insurance company. 





Great erties nestiient 
Life Cancel Conventions 


Great Southern Life has decided to 
pass up the 1942 meeting of the Great 
Southern Club which was to have been 
held in San Antonio in the fall. Instead 
war bonds will be given to qualifiers 
in amounts approximating the cost of 
the convention. Each qualifier will re- 
ceive a $100 bond; there will be $50 for 
every qualified wife; $25 for every quali- 
fied member of the Presidents’ Club; 
250 to the president of the Presidents’ 
Club and $100 to each vice-president of 
the Presidents’ Club. In addition Great 
Southern is establishing two new 
awards, one a $250 bond to every quali- 
fied club member who pays for as much 
as $250,000 produced during the club 
year and $500 to every such member 
who pays for as much as $500,000. 

Southland Life has announced the 
cancellation of its annual convention. 
Instead, Southland will give to all 
agents who qualify for the convention 
defense bonds equivalent to the cost of 
the convention trip. Any agent who 
qualifies for his wife will receive a 
double amount of bonds. Plans are now 
ibeing made for a worthwhile business 
meeting sometime this summer, prob- 
ably in Dallas, 

Practically all Southland agents are 
now taking bonuses and prizes won in 
various campaigns i+ defense stamps in- 
stead of cash. 


Social Security 
Board Reports 


Results, Aims 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the end 
of its fiscal year, June, 1941, the Social 
Security Board had 55,922,710 old-age 
and survivor insurance accounts estab- 
lished, according to its annual report 
which has just been released. There were 
6,095,425 new accounts established dur- 
ing the year. Taxable wages for the 
calendar year of 1940 totaled $32,900,- 
000,000 or an average of $940 per worker, 
compared to $29,200,000,000 or $882 per 
worker in 1939. The increase was accel- 
erated during the first six months of 
1941 to a rate of $39,862,000,000 a year 
or $1,218 for the average worker. 


Over 400,000 Claims 


There were 413,476 claims for benefits 
in the year ending June, 1941, of which 
394,670 were allowed, 27,038 disallowed, 
8,984 withdrawn and 14,224 pending. At 
the end of the fiscal year there were 
372,339 beneficiaries receiving a total of 
$6,815,164 monthly. Of the total there 
were 184,545 primary beneficiaries re- 
ceiving $4, 187,238 monthly, 49,365 wives 
receiving $597,778, 91,428 children $1,- 
114,016, 9,709 widows aged 65 or over of 
deceased fully insured workers receiving 


$197,141, 35,861 widows with children 
receiving $700,441, and 1,431 parent’s 
$18,550. 


Rapid Rise in Benefits 


There has been a rapid rise in both 
the numbers of beneficiaries and the 
amount of benefits. In July, 1940, $2,- 
700,000 in monthly benefits were certified 
for 121,000 beneficiaries while in June, 
1941, this had increased to 341,000 per- 
sons receiving $6,500,000 monthly. The 
actual increase is less than anticipated as 
the demand for skilled workers has en- 
couraged many aged workers to continue 
at work rather than to retire. In June, 
1941, there were about 27,000 workers 
entitled to benefits who preferred to con- 
tinue to work in covered employment. 

In June, 1941, the federal old-age and 


‘survivors insurance trust fund had $2,- 


400,000,000 assets, an increase of $652,- 
900,000 for the year. 


Favors Extension of Cover 


The most immediate need, according 
to the board, is the extension of cover- 
age to workers not now covered. A 
stamp system for collecting taxes from 
agricultural and domestic workers is 
suggested. Coverage should also be ex- 
tended to those employed by non-profit 
organizations and federal, state and local 
governments, and to the 10,500,000 self- 
employed persons, the board states. 


Ask Disability Benefits 


“The absence of systematic provision 
for compensating wage losses due to dis- 
ability and for meeting the larger costs 
of medical care is a major shortcoming 
in social security in the U. S.,” the re- 
port declares. “The board is convinced 
that a system of disability compensation 
would now be feasible and that it is a 
necessary adjunct to the existing pro- 





EMPLOYING CLEARER TERMS. 





W. T. Grant, president of Business 
Men’s Assurance, is one of the company 
executives that is taking an active inter- 
est in the nomenclature of life insur- 
ance and the use of terms that are more 
descriptive than those that are usually 
found in the literature of the business. 
He writes to THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER that his company has attempted 
in a way to give more attention to the 
careful selection of terms giving the de- 
sired inference. 

For example, he said that the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance does not use the 
harsh word “reject” in reference to 
either a claim or an application which it 
has been unwilling to approve. 

Then again it does not employ the 


term “non-participating”’ in describing 
its plan of business but rather refers to 
it as the “guaranteed rate” plan. It 
speaks of mutual companies not as op- 
erating on the “participating” plan but 
on the “estimated cost” plan. President 
Grant says, “Because we believe that our 
customers should think of their insur- 
ance as something they own rather than 
something they carry we refer to them 
always as ‘policyowners.’ Several years 
ago we discontinued the use of the word 
‘agent’ and substituted ‘salesman’ be- 
cause at that time the public seemed to 
frown upon agents, thinking of them 
largely in the light of washing machines, 
lightning rods, book agents, etc. There 
is a lot more to be done in this respect.” 


| Union Central Makes 


Two Major Changes 


Three shifts in the managerial setup 
of Union Central Life Minneapolis and 
Columbus, O., offices are announced. 
Paul Hommeyer who now heads the 
Minneapolis agency and holds a reserve 
officer’s commission, will report for 
active duty with the army as a_lieu- 
tenant in the cavalry division. James 
H. McCullough, Columbus manager, 
will be transferred to Minneapolis as 
acting manager, and W. H. McGrath, 
now agency supervisor at Columbus, be- 
comes manager there. 

Mr. Hommeyer entered life insurance 
in 1926, joining the Union Central’s 
home office staff shortly after gradua- 
tion from Dartmouth. After seven years’ 
service, first as head of the sales re- 
search division, then as agency  secre- 
tary and later as district supervisor, in 
1933 he became assistant superintendent 
of agencies. In 1934 he was named 
manager in /Minneapolis. 


McCullough Minnesota Native 


Mr. 
sotan. 
1928, 


McCullough is a native Minne- 

He took up the rate book in 
representing a western company 
in Minneapolis. In 1934, a few weeks 
after Mr. Hommeyer was appointed 
head of the Minneapolis agency, Mr. 
McCullough joined the field force. He 
quickly established an excellent record 
as a personal producer, and nine months 
later he was appointed assistant man- 
ager in Minneapolis. 

In recognition of his work there he 
was appointed manager in Columbus in 
June, 1936. 

Mr. McGrath is a native of Colum- 
bus. For ten years he had been active 
in Columbus as a director of athletics, 
leaving that post to serve the civil ser- 
vice commission in 1935. In 1936, he 
— Union Central’s Columbus agency 
sta 





Colorado Congress 
Draws Crowd of 300 


DENVER—With 300 in attendance 
the sales congress of the Colorado As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters went off 
in splendid style. President John A. 
Witherspoon of the N.A.L.U. made a 
great hit. He announced that the 35 
percent of the local associations that 
have reported to date on defense bond 
sales state that they have sold about 
$300,000,000 of such bonds. 

Other speakers who gave excellent 
messages were H. A. Hedges of Kan- 


sas City, secretary of the N.A.L.U.; 
James E. Rutherford of Seattle, 
N. A. L. U. trustee; Guy C. Lyman, 


Denver manager of Union Central. 








grams. Information has been assembled 
on measures which might be found prac- 
ticable to furnish security against wage 
loss during periods of permanent and 
temporary disability.” 

In commenting on the goal of social 
security the board states that it “wishes 
to emphasize its belief that the program 
should envisage only the minimum pro- 
tection needed as the ground work for 
individual initiative and thrift.” 





Miss Jewett Retires in Conn. 


Miss Elizabeth E. Jewett, for 25 years 
chief of valuations in the life policy 
valuation division of the Connecticut 
department, has retired under the law 
regulating the retirement of state em- 
ployes. Miss Dorothy M. Beers suc- 
ceeds her as acting chief, pending the 
qualification of a permanent successor to 
Miss Jewett. Miss Jewett graduated 
from Mt. Holyoke College. In 1917 she 
joined the department as chief of valua- 
tions, after previous employment in the 
policy valuation department, Travelers. 
Miss Beers has been employed in the 
valuation division since 1926, She is a 
graduate of Wheaton College. 
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Institute Films 
Subjected to Test 


Sampling Quiz Shows 
Favorable Public and 
Agent Reaction 


The Institute of Life Insurance has 
made two surveys to test the effective- 
ness of its two films, “Yours Truly, 
Ed Graham,” and “American Portrait.” 

The first was made with 99 students 
at New York University by Protessor 
Darrel B. Lucas of the school of com- 
merce. This group was composed of 
two classes. Only one class was shown 
the film, “Yours Truly, Ed Graham, 
but both classes were given the same 
questionnaire five days later. All factors 
which might influence the results were 
eliminated as well as possible. 

It was found that the film group—that 
is, those who had seen the film—con- 
sistently showed a greater appreciation 
of life insurance and security than the 
other group. “Financial security, was 
the theme of “Yours Truly, Ed Graham. 

On a percentage basis, more than 
twice as many of the film group—as 
contrasted with the group which did not 
see the film—rated life insurance among 
the leading professions on the score of 
special knowledge required for compe- 
tence: nearly twice as many rated the 
reliability of the life insurance man as 
“tops” compared with five other popular 
professions such as law or medicine; 60 
percent more of the film group selected 
life insurance as a preferred vocation for 
themselves among six listed (law, medi- 
cine, life insurance, banking, advertising 
and politics) with nearly half of those 
who had seen the film expressing inter- 
est in life insurance as a career. 


Wins Many Converts 


Moreover, people who have seen this 
film are more apt to request their agent 
to call on them at regular intervals or 
to voluntarily consult him more fre- 
quently. The value which the average 
person places on economic security com- 
pared with other basic lifetime needs, 
such as good health, was increased ap- 
preciably by the film’s message. 

“On the day when we submitted ques- 
tionnaires in order to test out the im- 
pression left by the film, our government 
was just in the process of declaring war 
on Japan,’ Dr. Lucas said, “I was fully 
prepared to find no influence at all trace- 
able to the film on account of the ex- 
traordinary conditions at the time. You 
can imagine my pleasant surprise at the 
very impressive evidence favoring the 
film. Altogether I was greatly pleased 
both by the film and by the clear-cut 
evidence which we found showing its 
effectiveness in fulfilling its purpose.” 

The second survey was made among 
509 members of eight local associations 
of life underwriters to ascertain the 
agent’s reaction. Of those answering 
the questionnaire, 72 percent stated their 
conviction that the films were definitely 
beneficial, and 79 percent said they be- 
lieved the public’s attitude toward their 
work was better as a result of seeing 
either film. Many agents reported num- 
erous favorable comments about the 
pictures from clients who had seen them. 


Inspiration to Agents 


The agents said the films gave clients 
and prospects a better understanding of 
life insurance and proved an inspiration 
to the agents themselves. About 89 per- 
cent said they could use more educa- 
tional films to an advantage. 

The Institute is emphasizing school 
showings in its distribution plan. At 
the close of the year 806,770 junior high, 
high school, and college students had 
seen one of the films. The Los Angeles 
Board of Education alone, which has 
several prints of both films in its library, 
was able to take care of only one-fourth 
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Rights of Enemy Aliens 
in Court Are Outlined 
Under Michigan Law 


LANSING, MICH. — Commissioner 
Berry has prepared, on the basis of an 
opinion by the attorney-general, a sum- 
mary of the status of enemy aliens from 
the standpoint of the application of the 
state insurance laws to such nationals. 

The Michigan law does not permit 
enemy aliens resident in the enemy coun- 
try to prosecute any action while the 
state of war exists but an enemy alien 
resident in Michigan may sue. A citizen 
of the state may bring a valid action 
against an enemy alien. 

In Michigan enemy alien residents 
may bring action against individuals, in- 
surance companies or joint actions. An 
enemy alien resident in enemy country 
may not sue anyone. 

An insurance company may deny lia- 
bility where the plaintiff is a non-resi- 
dent enemy alien during the pendency of 
hostilities. The Michigan statute of lim- 
itations does not run against aliens during 
the time of continuance of the war. 
After the end of the war the enemy 
alien, although a non-resident, may pur- 
sue any remedy he may have. 

If a settlement under an insurance 
policy had been in dispute but had been 
resolved in favor of the claimant, an 
enemy alien, prior to Dec. 7, 1941, an in- 
surance company might withhold still- 
due payments if the alien were non-resi- 
dent only. 

There is no distinction between resi- 
dent enemy aliens, neutral nations and 
friendly nationals. 


Premium Tax Is Held Due 
State in Federal Areas 
SAN FRANCISCO—Companies, par- 


ticularly accident and health and life, 
are being advised by Commissioner 
Caminetti that they must allocate pre- 
miums collected in federal areas of Cali- 
fornia to the state for premium tax 
purposes. 

This action, proposed last month and 
submitted to attorney-general for opin- 
ion as to legality, has been approved. 

Several modifications of the standard 
provisions for group and family group 
accident, health and medical policies 
have been approved by Commissioner 
Caminetti. The new forms will be dis- 
tributed to companies within a week. 
Most of the changes are intended to 
clarify phraseology. The most impor- 
tant change is the “facility of payment” 
clause. As modified the companies will 
be permitted to make payments to 
whomever may be caring for the in- 
sured. It also provides for an immedi- 
ate death payment, up to limited 
amounts, to any person the commis- 
sioner may deem entitled to such pay- 
ment, and where the named beneficiary 
has preceded the insured in death, with 
out recourse to a probate court. 








Plan Kansas City, Kan., Rally 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
Kansas City, Mo., which annually holds 
a meeting in Kansas City, Kan., will 
hold a luncheon there March 25. Roy 
Ray Roberts, Los Angeles, general 
agent State Mutual Life and national 
trustee, will talk on “Modern Sales 
Slants.” O. J. Ofdenkampf, Prudential; 
J. J. Donlin, Metropolitan, and George 
L, Maltby, Equitable of Iowa, all Kan- 
sas City, Kan. managers, are arranging 
for the meeting. 


Pacific Mutual Examination 


Pacific Mutual Life is undergoing its 
triennial convention examination. Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, Alabama, Virginia, 
Colorado and Illinois are participating, 








of the showing demands in its own sys- 
tem last year, 

The Institute has received more than 
120 requests for the films direct from 
schools and universities which had heard 
of them from others who had seen them. 
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For Life Insurance is Con- 


servation. . 
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for protection against the 
uncertainties of tomorrow. 
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IN U. 5. WAR SERVICE 


B. H. Micou and J. R. Mock, leading 
producers of the A. C. Utter general 
agency of New England Mutual Life in 
Detroit, were the guests of honor at a 
farewell dinner party. Mr. Micou has 
been commissioned a_ lieutenant-com- 
mander and Mr. Mock a captain in the 
aerial photograph division in the navy. 
Mr, Micou served as a lieutenant-com- 
mander during the first world war and 
Mr. Mock was an ambulance driver. 
Mr. Mock has held a civilian pilot’s 
license and made a hobby of aerial 
photography. 

Card Forsman, Mutual Life, Astoria, 
Ore., has left for service as a captain of 
field artillery. 

Eight more members of the Colonial 
Life field staff have been called to the 
colors. They are: J. Holter, home of- 
fice; F. Hagan, Yonkers, N. Y.; €. 

3ower, Newark; S. Wentzel, York, Pa.; 

F. 











R. O’Toole, East Liberty, N. Y.: 
Grace, Vineland, N. J.; J. Janson, 
Jamaica, N. Y.; S. Shavel, Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. 


Lieut. E. L. Horton, formerly with 
Prudential in St. Louis, is with General 
MacArthur’s forces in the Philippines. 

Oliver L. Baxter, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, St. Louis is stationed at Fort 
Bliss, El Paso, Tex., as assistant field 
director in the military welfare service. 

Robert L. Scharff, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, St. Louis, has entered the 
army. 

George Bardenheier, Elmer Cohen, J. 
G. Flint, John Gunn, Ben Grosscup and 
V. O. Smith of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life in St. Louis are in the armed forces. 

Roy LeCraw, general agent State 
Life of Indiana, who was elected mayor 
of Atlanta 15 months ago, has been 
called into active military service as a 
major in the chemical warfare division. 
He was a reserve officer in the Georgia 
national guard. 

James Maxwell, editor of the Union 
Central’s “Agency Bulletin,’ has been 
inducted into the army. Mr. Maxwell 
has been editing the Bulletin about two 
years following 2% years as assistant 
editor and was formerly associated with 


the Scripps Howard radio station, 
WCPO, in advertising work. Robert 
Sohngen, assistant editor, will serve as 


acting editor during Maxwell’s absence. 
Col. George M. Chescheir, com- 
mander of the 138th field artillery, Ken- 
tucky national guard, and in peace time 
Louisville general agent New England 
Mutual Life, who has been at Camp 
Selby, Miss., is joining the staff of Maj.- 
Gen. Dan I. Sultan as executive officer 
for all artillery. His regiment is being 
redistributed. Colonel Chescheir has 
served 31 years as an officer i in the reg- 
iment, and was with it in the Mexican 
border rumpus in 1916; at Camp Selby 
in 1917; went overseas with it in 1918. 





“Financing the War” 


The Tax Institute, 135 
street, Philadelphia, has brought out a 
book, “Financing the War,” it being a 
symposium, consisting of 366 pages, the 
cost being $2.50. It is one of the first 
books of the kind to appear since the 
United States entered the war. The 
Tax Institute is endeavoring to furnish 
a kind of blue print for the country to 
follow if it is to avoid the devastating 
spiral of inflation. The book comprises 
18 authoritative chapters covering vari- 
ous phases of war finance prepared by 
as many experts. 

The chapter headings are “Surveying 
Federal Finances,” “Excess Profits Tax- 
ation,” ‘““Control of Inflation Through 
Revenue Policies,” “Role of Income and 
Profits Taxes in the Control of Infla- 
tion,” “Income vs. Sales Taxation as 
an Anti-Inflationary Control,’ “A Tax 
on Gross Income Payments to Indi- 


South 38th 


viduals,’ “Forced Loans and_ Social 
Security Taxes as Inflation Remedies,” 
“How to Borrow the Money,” “Bor- 


rowing and Inflation,” “Collection Meth- 
ods Appropriate to the Wartime Use of 
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Income Taxes,” “State Taxation of De- 
fense Activities from the Federal View- 
point,” “State Taxation of Defense Ac- 
tivities from the State Standpoint,” 
“Local Taxes and In-Lieu Payments.” 
“How Britain Is Avoiding Inflation,” 
“Canadian War Finance,” “Role of 
Tariffs in International Friction,” “Pos- 
sible Tariff Policies of the Future.” 

The work is sold by Tue NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER, 





Heart Disease Leads 

In listing the causes of death last 
year, the New York Life shows that 
heart disease was by far the greatest, it 


being responsible for 36.7 percent of the 
tctal. Next came cancer and tumor 
with 14.9; apoplexy, 9.5; accidents, 7.2; 
pneumonia and influenza, 5.1. 





Company Buyers to Hold 
One-Day Session March 17 


HARTFORD — The Association of 
Insurance Company Buyers will hold 
its first 1942 meetings March 17 at the 
offices of National Fire. 

On the one-day program are: W. J. 
Norton, treasurer American Writing 
Paper Co., latest developments in pa- 


per manufacture in conformity with 
government requirements; E. V. John- 


son, general manager United States En- 
velope Co., the envelope situation; open 
forum discussion of current problems 
and economies insurance offices; inspec- 
tion of the new National Fire building, 
conducted by Leland C. Gates. 
Following dinner, James F. Pilking- 
ton, office supervisor of Travelers, will 
outline air raid and blackout precau- 
tions taken by his company. “Japan As 
I Know It” will be the subject of an 


address by Prof. R. Walker Scott of 
Trinity College. Dr. Scott formerly 
taught at Rikkyo University, Tokio. 
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a part of our way of life. 


Liabilities . . 


ieee nations fight a world war for 
freedom from aggression, families 
must continue to wage their struggle for 
the personal independence which is so vital 


And New England Mutual helps win both 
victories—by protecting the home and 


Again in 1941 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
helped thousands of American families 


WIN FREEDOM FROM FEAR AND WANT 


depressions of acentury—has steadily gained 


assuring children’s educations—by invest- 
ing in U.S. Bonds and essential industries. 

This Company has provided steadfast life 
insurance protection through the wars and 


in strength notwithstanding many critical 
economic periods. 





Aesete ...... 
Increase of $34,261,000 over last year 
More than double the total at the end of 1929 


98th Annual Statement, Dec. 31, 1941 


pk ee eee ee 
51 millions more than ever before 
38% more than at the end of 1929 


New Life Insurance. ... . 6 0c ccc cc seees 
12% more than in 1940 (including Additions and Revivals) 


Includes $8,850,000 for 1942 dividends 
Includes $3,000,000 Special Contingency Fund 
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$1,658,971,000 


$ 127,631,000 


$ 535,967,000 


$ 516,962,000 


$ 19,005,000 
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Central Life — Not a 
Premium Tax on Ill. Life 
Fund Business in Illinois 


On the basis of an opinion by Attor- 
ney-general Barrett, Paul F. Jones, di- 
rector of insurance of Illinois, has issued 
a ruling that Central Life of Iowa need 
not pay from the Illinois Life fund 
which it holds premium taxes on the 
Illinois business of that fund until Jan. 
1, 1948, or the date of the complete 
removal of the lien upon all policies re- 
insured with the fund, whichever is ear- 
lier. 

The premium tax statute in Illinois is 
a privilege or excise tax predicated on 
the state’s grant of authority to transact 
an insurance business, and Attorney- 
general Barrett said the tax in question 
should not be imposed upon Central Life 
for the business of the Illinois Life fund. 


Central Life a Trustee 


Illinois Life was placed in receivership 
in 1932 and the business reinsured by 
Central Life of Iowa in 1933. The at- 
torney-general points out that the con- 
tract under which Central Life took over 
Illinois Life business is more a “man- 
agement contract” than “reinsurance 
Central Life is conducting the 


contract.” 
business of the defunct Illinois Life 
more in the capacity of a trustee. Cen- 


tral .Life receives a so-called manage- 
ment fee but does not receive any of 
the benefits from the premiums paid on 
Illinois Life policies. Central Life will 
not receive direct benefits by adding the 
premiums of the policies of Illinois Life 
to its assets until the date of the com- 
plete removal of the lien upon all of the 
policies or on Jan. 1, 1948. 

In Illinois a domestic company does 
not pay a premuim tax. The ruling has 
the effect of stating that the Illinois 
Life fund is in the nature of a domestic 
company until the lien is worked off. 

Under similar rulings Missouri and 
Michigan do not collect the premium 
taxes on Illinois Life policies and the 
question is pending with the attorney- 
general of Oklahoma. 





Minimizing Death Taxes 


The Commerce Clearing House, 214 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, has 
revised an enlarged edition of “Mini- 


mizing Death Taxes,” the authors being 
C. M. Winslow, who specializes on 
profit sharing and pension plans, and 
k. R. Clark, attorney and lecturer at 
Northwestern University, who has done 
much writing on taxation of life insur- 
ance and annuities. It costs $1. 

Particularly timely is the new edition 
of this clear and helpful analysis of the 
liabilities, exemptions and alternatives 
under inheritance, estate, and gift tax 
laws, by the authors of “Profit Sharing 
and Pension Plans.” 

New light is thrown on the prospec- 
tive shrinkage of capital by death taxes. 
Practical yardsticks for gauging merits 
of proposed methods of tax relief are 
given. The effects of current law and 
regulations are carefully reflected. 

Divided into 20 practical chapters, 
the discussion covers: Inheritance and 
estate tax problems, life insurance, es- 
tate shrinkage and life expectancy, cost 
of doing nothing, offsetting tax shrink- 
age, annuities, gifts vs. bequests, chari- 
ties, cost of property accumulations, 
deferred-use gifts, etc. 





Alliance Life Pearl Harbor Claim 

Alliance Life of Chicago has paid its 
first claim arising from war caused 
death. The policy for $1,000 was on the 
life of Elmer Pershing Schlund, 24 years 
old of St. Michael, Neb., who was one 
of the navy men killed at Pearl Harbor. 
The young man was born just before 
the Armistice in 1918 and his parents 
thought very highly of the name Persh- 
ing, 


as 


Joins United States Life 
$5 ac 


agency 


Mr. 


Fishwick has been appointed 
assistant of United States Life. 
Fishwick will specialize in group 
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Review N. Y. Insurance 


Bill at Public Hearing 
ALBANY—The New York assem- 


bly insurance committee Tuesday held 
a public hearing on the bills now be- 
fore the committee. Chairman Rus- 
sell Wright presided. Most of the 
proposed legislation is of primary in- 
terest to fire and casualty people. 

The Wright bill in relation to interest 
in contracts by officers and directors, 
is aimed chiefly at life companies, it 
was ascertained at the hearing. Hervey 
Drake, representing the casualty inter- 
ests, said the bill came out of the na- 
tional investigation of life companies, 
and that the bill would prevent an_in- 
surance company appointing one of its 
own agents or a broker to its board of 
directors, if it continued to accept busi- 
ness from him. 

Robert Hogg of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents held that the 
bill would prevent a New York life 
company from accepting service from 
the New York Telephone Company be- 
cause an officer of the telephone com- 
pany is also a director of the life insur- 
ance, 

Superintendent Pink said the Wash- 
ington investigation did have some in- 
fluence on the drafting of the bill, but 
that the object of the bill has long been 
a subject of deep concern to him, that 
the bill was aimed chiefly at the life 
companies and that the directors of such 
companies are on a higher plane with 
a more sacred trust than those of other 
lines, but that he would welcome sug- 
gestions. The superintendent declared 
that he did not wish to pass a bill which 
would work a substantial injustice. 

Mr. Hogg, speaking on the Davidson 
bill directing the superintendent to es- 
tablish a new standard mortality table, 
emphasized that mortality tables and 
non-forfeiture values are closely inter- 
woven, and that the two subjects can- 
not be considered independently of each 
other. 





American United Creates 
Two Agency Divisions 


INDIANAPOLIS—In order to de- 
velop field territories more intensively 
American United Life has divided the 
territory in which it operates into a 
western and eastern division, with In- 
diana to be developed as a separate unit. 

Floyd R. Fisher, for many years con- 
nected with company agency operations, 
will be responsible for development of 
the western division, which consists of 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas, California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 

The development of the eastern divi- 
sion, consisting of Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, West Virginia, and Florida, 
will be handled by Douglas S. Felt, 
who has worked in these states for 
many years. 

Miss Hazel P. Williams will continue 
as agency secretary and J. Howard 
Alltop, for many years personnel officer 
of the company and who for some time 





has assisted on agency problems, will 
devote more time to agency activities, 
particularly in the development of In- 
diana. 

insurance. He was manager of the 
group department of the Connecticut 
General Life’s 42nd street branch in 
New York City. 


He first entered the group field with 
Aetna L ife in Pittsburgh where he acted 
as a service man and group representa- 
tive until 1937. He was made assistant 
manager of the group department of its 
Buffalo agency and then group manager 
in Albany. 





Frank M. See, St. Louis general agent 
New England Mutual Life, spoke at a 
meeting of the Real Estate Salesmen’s 
Association of South St. Louis. 
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Cash in Banks and Home and 
Bonds and Stocks: 


Industrial, 


Due and Accrued Interest 


Mortgage Loans: 
First Mortgages 


Policy Liens and Interest... 


All furniture, fixtures, and eq 


Reserves for Policyholders. . 


Due and Accrued Interest. . 


Loans to Policyholders and Accrued Interest... . 


Annual Statement 


DECEMBER 31, 


Asses —— 


1941 


Branch Offices........ $ 376,258.94 


United States Government Bonds..... $652,671.53 
Municipal, Industrial and Railroad Bonds 262,698.99 


Insurance, Bank and U. S. 


Guaranteed Building and Loan Stocks 513,072.08 


6,723.89 


1,435, 166.49 


$887,889.46 
3,234.27 


871,123.73 
|,169,029.13 
2,942, 107.15 








Real Estate and Contracts of Sale and Accrued 
ME aki re roe mea piece Gee 3,371, 930.12 
eT BNE ek oenck eds Se oa 4 tke 23,029.8 | 
Premiums (secured by legal reserve}.......... 157,259.45 
Other Unclassified Assets........ Petes 45,889.03 
ET ek orb eh cee eee $10,411,793.85 
Less non-admitted Assets (Bills receivable and agents’ 
RINNE Sih on. pe eae Hee RhE ena. 41,115.99 
VOTRE, ADMITTED “AGES... ce ois oes kes $10,370,677.86 


uipment in Home Office 


and Branch Offices charged off. 


Reserves and Liabilities 


TT TT eee eS $ 9,557,067.29 


Reserves for Claims Payable in Installments and 








Amounts Held Under Supplementary Contracts... 145,838.78 
Reserves for Claims Unreported and Proofs Not Com- 

EE RN eer aT en He Nea le Ere ea er 75,653.59 
Reserve for Dividends to Policyholders............. 5,873.79 
Reserve for Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance. . 40,210.18 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1942 37,430.94 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities.................. 46,164.73 

$ 9,908,239.30 
Surplus for Contingencies......... . $150,000.00 
Surplus Unallocated ........0.. 06 00h455 312,438.56 
PT ARR ccscihccks sw uly a gione Sere 462,438.56 
TOTAL RESERVES AND LIABILITIES............ $10,370,677.86 
INSURANCE IN FORCE... .$49,573,535.00 
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Siegel Ex-Employe 
Organizes Insured 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


rect mail merchandisers. The proposal 
was not to let the list get into the 
merchandisers’ hands but for Siegel’s 
office to mail out the advertising to a 
— number of clients for a stipu- 
lated fee. This sideline of Siegel’s was 
reported to have achieved little if any 
success. 

Mr. Jackson, before working for Mor- 
ris Siegel, was employed by several life 
companies, first as an agent and later 
in advertising and direct mail promo- 
tional work. At present he is employed 
in a defense industry in Brooklyn. His 
early training included mechanical en- 
gineering. 

The attractively gotten up _ leaflet 
which goes to those who write in to 
the Society of American Policyowners 
offers membership in the society for a 
$2 annual fee, which entitles a sub- 
scriber to certain specific findings in 
the companies’ annual statements which 
do not appear in detail in the public fi- 
nancial statements. Membership fees 
are intended, it is stated, to support a 
further publicity campaign of enlighten- 
ment based on extensive investigation. 
A member has further privileges, one 
of which is to receive advice and coun- 
sel about his present and contemplated 
life insurance. Basic analysis of his 
present insurance is offered for $3 re- 
gardless of the total amount of face 
value, equities, or savings possible by 
adoption of any recommendation. A 
more extensive analysis and prescription 
is offered for $10. 

One surprising reaction has been the 
amount of newspaper publicity achieved 
by Jackson’s press releases, although it 
is obvious that most editors who re- 
ceived them threw them in the waste 
basket. However, many of the items 
which appeared, either as news stories 
or editorial comment, have been sent 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. The 
institute is informing the editors in 
question of the true facts about the 
allegations made in the press releases. 





Saloonkeepers Special 
Encounters Obstacles 


The operations of an allegedly unli- 
censed concern selling life insurance 
policies to tavern keepers appears to 
have been broken up by the result of 
an investigation by the Wisconsin attor- 
ney-general. Robert I. Wilson of South 
Milwaukee was arrested in Racine, 
charged with taking applications, col- 
lecting premiums, and acting as an 
agent for an unlicensed company and 
with conspiracy to sell unauthorized in- 
surance, 

The company involved went by the 
name of National Life Association with 
offices in Madison and Lancaster. R. 
D. Monroe of Mt. Hope was represented 
as being president. He has been named 
in a warrant but is in the army and 
can’t be taken into custody. ‘The com- 
pany claimed to be operating as a mu- 
tual benefit society and exempt from the 
insurance laws. The attorney-general’s 
office said the concern offered a $1,000 
policy for $15 a year plus a $3 member- 
ship fee. The association was incorpo- 
rated in 1939. Papers were filed with 
the secretary of state but not with the 
insurance department. 

E, C. Green, president Pilot Life, was 
honored by a dinner given by the mem- 
bers of the home office staff in celebra- 
tion of his birthday. Dr. B. Starr, 
vice-president and medical director, was 
toastmaster. J. M. Waddell, vice-presi- 
dent and agency manager, told of the 
outstanding volume of business being 
pretaced this month in honor of Mr. 
Green. Chairman of arrangements was 
Je We — secretary, who was as- 
sisted by L. McAllister, S. E. Tate, 
Jr. F. o ‘Wiillis, EF. A. Thomas, Jr., 

. D. Hodges and W. L. Jessup. 





RECORDS 


Kansas City Life—With submitted 
business on the last day of February of 
$3,116,701, the total for the month ex- 
eeeded $10,500,000 mark. The submis- 
sion was the largest single day’s business 
in history. For February the new busi- 
ness submitted exceeds 200 percent of 
that in February, 1941. For the year to 
date, new business has more than 
doubled the amount submitted last year. 

Franklin Life—Reported 7 percent 
increase in paid business February over 
the same month of 1941, and substantial 
increases in received, issued, and paid 
business for the first two months. More 
than half the business was received with 
cash for first premium, an increase of 
11 per cent over the prepayment ratio 
of January. 

Business Men’s Assurance—February 
was the 13th consecutive month of in- 
crease over the corresponding month of 
the previous year. Paid production was 
25 percent ahead of February, 1941 and 
an all-time high for February of any 
year, 

Equitable, Iowa—New business, in- 
cluding annuities, paid for in February 
totaled $4,379,431, a gain over February, 
1941, of $935,297 or 27.2 percent. New 
insurance paid for in January and Feb- 
ruary totaled $7,509,513—gain $1,446,- 
107, or 23.9 percent. This increase, in 
addition to an exceptionally low lapse 
rate, resulted in an increase in insurance 
in force to a new total of $620,989,253. 





C. G. _Briggle. In, iin 
Ill. Insurance Department 


Charles G. Briggle, Jr., attorney of 
Springfield, Ill., has joined the Illinois 
insurance department as a special dep- 
uty. He will act as legal adviser on 
matters of insurance law. He is a son 
of Federal Judge Charles Briggle. He 
graduated from Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School and took graduate 
work at the Harvard Law School and 
has been practicing law at Springfield 
since 1933. 

James E. Bentley of Taylorville, Ill., 
has been named tax expert and cashier in 
the Illinois department office at Spring- 
field. Before entering the insurance busi- 
ness at Taylorville, Mr. Bentley was en- 
gaged in the coal business. 


Widen Savings Bank Writings 


Bills have been introduced in both 
houses of the New York legislature to 
permit savings bank to broaden their 
underwriting powers along the lines 
indicated in last week’s issue. These 
changes would permit a single bank to 
issue the entire maximum of $3,000 per 
life without requiring the buyer to ob- 
tain three $1,000 policies as at present; 
permit banks to issue double indemnity, 
and permit the issuance of an additional 
$3,000 of term insurance on each life 
where the policy is being used to pro- 
tect an insured’s interest as mortgage 
borrower. 

There is no restriction in the bill re- 
quiring the term portion to be of the 
diminishing variety, so it would be pos- 
sible to write term to age 65 or any 
other age which the banks saw fit. It 
is not clear from the bill whether dou- 
ble indemnity could be twice the face 
amount including the term portion— 
which would mean that under some 
circumstances a beneficiary could col- 
lect as much as $12,000—or whether the 
accidental death benefit would be limited 
to the permanent insurance portion, in 
which case the maximum possible would 
be $9,000. 








Life companies extended financing aid 
to property owners of the U. S. in the 
form of mortgage financing, at the rate 
of nearly $3,000,000 each working day 
in 1941, representing an important con- 
tribution to the housing needs of the 
country. 





QUERY: What life insur- 
ance company has increased 
its insurance in force every 
year since organization ? 


COMMENT: Many 
companies have increased 
assets regularly. Some have 
made steady increases in 
surplus. But very few have 
increased insurance in force 
each and every year of 
operation. A liberal agent’s 
contract, a hard-hitting 
agency department, a mod- 
ern line of policy forms... 
these are factors that en- 
able Continental Assurance 
to enjoy this enviable 
distinction. 














ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Life Insurance as Defense Viewed 
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expanded his market by working in a 
small real estate development in north- 
ern New Jersey where 200 homes have 
been built recently. 

The agent is in the process of getting 
in touch with every home owner, first by 
direct mail, then by telephone appoint- 
ment and finally by personal call. Eight 
of these home owners became policy- 
holders in January and February. Mr. 
Ramsay pointed out that here is a mar- 
ket never before available, concentrated 
in one section, earning more money than 
ever before and this agent is working it 
in addition to his regular channels of 
business, 

Another agent has been in the busi- 
ness nearly 10 years and for the first 
eight was a run of the mill producer but 
in 1939 and 1940 studied intensively 
business insurance, taxation, wills, ine 
heritance taxes, and pension trusts. In 
1941 he led his entire company, which is 
one of the largest. In January, 1942, he 
again led and Mr. Ramsey expressed the 
belief that he would lead each month 
this vear. 


Has New Horizon 


_ At the same time this agent has never 
forgotten how to write a $2,500 five-year 
term policy and to accept a quarterly 
premium, but he has found a new hori- 
zon, a widening, expanding market be- 
cause he has been willing to pay the 
price necessary for success. 

Saying that what agents will do in 
1942 is a different reflection of their 
thinking. Mr. Ramsay told of two 
agents, both of whom are with one of 
the smaller companies, both practically 
alike in every respect except their think- 
ing, and in that they are as far apart as 
the poles. One, a rather negative 
thinker, is having a tough time meeting 
the objection. “I am going to buv de- 
fense bonds.” The problem is in his 
mind only, Mr. Ramsay pointed out, be- 
cause we should and must encourage by 
every means the purchase of defense 
bonds. The second agent visualized this 
situation immediately as a new and un- 
tapped source in a new and expanding 
market. This agent savs in meeting the 
defense bond objection: 

““ 6 Dias 4 

“Mr. Prospect, that’s an excellent idea. 
Would you like to purchase $200 worth 
of defense bonds if you had an organized 
= for doing it?” On getting an ar- 
irmative answer, the ag goes 
“Well, here’s mina ee. 
. = : 
ing to tell you about what my company 
is doing toward national defense. We are 
going to buy about $30,000,000 worth of 
government bonds in 1942 and our pre- 
mium income in 1942 will be about 
$6,000,000 so your $200 for the plan we 
have been discussing will buy $1,000 in 
defense bonds, not only this year but 
every year the government needs it and 
your family is going to have the protec- 
tion it needs. That’s what IT call ‘kill- 
ing two birds with one stone and getting 
the stone back.’” ” 

President M. A. Linton of Provident 
Mutual discussed inflation it would 
aftect 


as 








life insurance and the general 
economy. 
SUCCESS FACTORS 
Richard E. Myer, manager Mutual 


Life, New York City, said there are five 
essentials to success in life insurance. 
One of these is to study the fundamen- 
tals of life insurance and of sales plans 
and methods of successful agents, in- 
cluding attending meetings and partici- 
pation in open discussion. Another is 
to delve into some of the specialized 
fields of life insurance—business insur- 
ance, estate analysis, wills, taxes and 
trusts. The better informed an agent is 
the more confidence he has in approach- 
ing a prospect’s life insurance problems, 
even though they do not require the 
services of a specialist. 

An abiding faith and conviction that 
life insurance is the best form of prop- 


erty to solve the personal financial 
problem of a man and his family is 
necessary, for “without that conviction 
the seed of success is not in us.” Also 
there is the necessity of developing 
habit patterns of correct work meth- 
ods, and establishing and maintaining 
at least some simple form of time con- 
trol, or commission control, as Mr. 
Myer said he preferred to call it. 

Concerning the value of reading and 
study, Mr. Myer told of a capable agent 
who went into a slump but began to 
work harder and read and study more 
good life insurance articles and selling 
methods. The deeper into the slump 
he went the harder he worked, the 
more he read, the more he studied, and 
the more meetings he attended. Finally 
the inevitable happened, as it always 
happens to that kind of person, Mr. 
Myer pointed out. Through the combi- 
nation of all four—work, reading, study 
and meetings—he developed a new vein 
of business. He had picked up new 
prospecting methods and put them to 
work. He had gained new ideas to 
present to those new prospects, and 
some of his old ones, and he found new 
enthusiasm to sway them to action. 

That agent put in an hour of read- 
ing and study each day, and on many 
days much more than an hour. Mr. 
Myer said this has been a guiding prin- 
ciple in his own work which he has 
preached into the agencies in which he 
has served. 


Recommends Specializing 


Specialization is valuable, first be- 
cause the solution usually does not re- 
quire a specialist and the informed 


agent has the great advantage of know- 
ing that it doesn’t, while second the 
agent will have gained the ability at 
least to talk a good game and having 
ascertained the type of service the pros- 
pect needs, if it does require special 
knowledge, he can recommend and 
bring to him a specialist who can offer 
the right solution to his problem, with, 
of course, the original agent sharing in 
the case. Furthermore, the agent 
might surprise himself and qualify as a 
specialist in one of the fields he is 
studying. He never can know until he 


tries. avi ; 
As for the abiding conviction that 
life insurance is best property, Mr. 


Myer said today it is not merely the 
best property but the turn of world 
events has made it just about the only 
property that can be counted on to do 
the job. He cited a question that has 
proved a good closer for him in all the 
23 years he has been in the life insur- 
ance business, “even back in the glori- 
ous twenties when everybody presum- 
ably was making a profit,” and said it 
is even better today. 


Propounds Question 


“Tell me, Mr. Prospect, and please 
think back over the years—think of 
your losses as well as your gains. If 
instead of this investment and that in- 
vestment, this speculative venture and 
that one, you had taken every one of 
those dollars and buried them in a hole 
in the ground and could today go dig 
them all up—just what you had buried, 
no more—would you be the gainer as 
compared with what you have done 
with your money?” 

Mr. Myer said perhaps some policy- 
holders, faced with heavy taxes, would 
drop some of their life insurance but 
that on the other hand men everywhere 
using some method of saving or invest- 
ing will turn to life insurance. Many 
who would otherwise lapse or surren- 
der, coming to a realization of how 
taxes will likewise depreciate estates at 
deaths, instead of using life insurance 
to protect the estate, as Denis Maduro, 
life insurance attorney, put it, will use 
funds from their estates to protect their 
life insurance. 

As far as new business is concerned 
Mr. Myer discounted fears that the war 


would cause a slump. He pointed out 
that new business in Canada was 17 
percent greater in 1941 than in 1940 and 
in December was 48 percent ahead, in- 
dicating that adoption of war clauses 
could have had no effect, since they had 
been in force in Canada for many 
months. 

Mr. Myer stressed the importance of 
forming habit patterns through drilling 
for skill and then drilling for more skill. 

“We do well what we do frequently, 
until it becomes a habit, and automatic 
reflex, in fact,” he declared. “No golfer 
starts the season with the score he had 
attained the previous fall. No football 
coach sends a player who has been laid 
up into the big game unless he has had 
some days’ practice with the squad. No 
play goes on the boards, with the actors 
just having learned their parts, without 
rehearsals. With all these illustrations, 
our situation as salesmen may be com- 


Life, Grand Rapids, Mich., gave his fine 
talk on business insurance and estate 
tax problems which was such an out- 
standing feature of the final session in 
the 1941 convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 


DEFENSE ASPECTS 


In the panel on life insurance as an 
essential defense industry, Bernard 
Falk, field training supervisor Metro- 
politan Life, gave interesting figures on 
the extent to which life insurance, di- 
rectly and indirectly, is participating in 
the war effort. He said today the rate 
of life insurance loans to the govern- 
ment is about equivalent to the entire 
renewal premium income of the insti- 
tution. In other words, the renewal 
premium income which agents have 
placed on the books over the years is 
helping to win the war. 











pared.” 
A. H. Kollenberg, Mutual Benefit directly 
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When a man comes with Con- 
necticut General he loses interest in 
those mythical green pastures on the 
other side of the fence for the simple 
reason that he finds his best oppor- 
tunities for a _ successful selling 
career right with this Company. 


It isn’t merely by chance that 
Connecticut General has become 
known as an organization of success- 
ful men. The Company’s methods 
of selection, training, and manage- 
ment “follow-up,” the complete line 
of personal insurance that our agents 
offer, all work together for the suc- 
cess of the qualified, well-trained 
men who represent Connecticut 
General. 


Closer management cooperation 
all along the line makes a difference 
too, for although Connecticut Gen- 
eral is a big company, the fourteenth 
largest in its field, it is still small 
enough so that personal contact be- 
tween top management and the field 
is practical . . . « All these 
things help Connecticut General 
men grow their own green grass. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Life Insurance, Accident and Health Insur- 


ance, Salary Allotment Insurance and 
nuities, All Forms of Group Insurance, 
Group Annuities. 
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Mr. Falk quoted from a letter writ- 
ten by a Canadian agent who though 
beyond the age of military service was 
obsessed with the desire to do some- 
thing to help win the war. One day 
an executive told him practically the 
whole Canadian renewal premium in- 
come of the company was being turned 
into government bonds. The agent be- 
gan to think and realized that his pre- 
mium income for the past three years, 
amounting to almost $300,000 was flow- 
ing out again to smash Hitler as a re- 
sult of the agent’s personal efforts. 


Vivid Picture of His Work 


“Why, [ve built a Blenheim bomber 
or I’ve trained 10 pilots or I’ve fed a 
tank battalion of 1,000 men for a whole 
year,” the agent’s letter continued. “I 
am not bragging about it. I’m very 
humble about it. I never dreamed that 
these premiums would be needed, tem- 
porarily, to save all the precious things 
ot life. . 

Mr. Falk said during the single year 
1941 the institution of life insurance 
made a net loan of more than $1,000,- 
000,000 to Uncle Sam, that is net, in 
that it did not represent a reinvestment 
of maturities but was one, cold hard 
billion of freshly collected new dollars 
that were turned over to the govern- 
ment through buying government 
bonds. He pointed out this would buy 
15,000 medium tanks at $67,000 each, 
or 2,000 giant four-engined bombers 
with spare parts at $500,000 each, or 7,- 
200 pursuit planes at $140,000 each, or 
12% million Garand rifles at $80 each, 
or 143 modern destroyers at $7,000,000 
each, or 14 dreadnaughts at $70,000,000 
each. 

Tracing the way in which investments 
aid the war effort indirectly, as well as 
directly Mr. Falk emphasized it is good 
citizenship to buy life insurance and 
good citizenship to sell life insurance. 
He also touched on the way in which 
the life insurance business has thrown 
itself into the sale of defense bonds. 


Continuance of Family 


Pointing out that freedom cannot ex- 
ist without financial security and inde- 
pendence, G. Gustav Steiner, Aetna 
Life, said the family whose breadwin- 
ner is lost to it but which has been in- 
adequately insured, retains its freedom, 
its independence, its ability to continue 
as a family unit and that ‘life insurance 
men and women make this possible and 
thereby serve. 

Furthermore, money that would be 
spent in competition for the limited 
supply of civilian goods that are now 
available will cause inflation unless 
agents help guide these funds into chan- 
nels which will more adequately pro- 
tect the family and the insured and at 
the same time free skilled labor and 
plant facilities for war work so greatly 
needed by the government. 

Agents who do so render three very 
important services to the country. First 
they retard the tendency toward inflation 
by curbing the supply of money available 
to compete for consumer goods; second 
they assist the assured to hedge against 
deflation that will probably follow the 
successful termination of our war effort, 
and third they create additional security 
and true freedom for the assured’s family 
and himself through the best and safest 
all around investment plan ever devised 
by man, 


Anchor to Windward 


Discussing life insurance as an anti- 
dote to post-war deflation, John E. 
Spence, assistant to General Agent Os- 
borne Bethea of Penn Mutual in New 
York City, termed this use of life insur- 
ance as an anchor to windward. He 
said life insurance is the greatest shock 
absorber in time of deflation because the 
flow of income is constant to those re- 
ceiving retirement benefits or to bene- 
ficiaries with monthly incomes. 

Mr. Spence pointed out that from 1920 
through 1941 the life companies paid to 
policyholders or beneficiaries a total of 
more than $44,000,000,000, or an average 
of $2,000,000,000 a year, which he called 
a real anchor to windward in any year. 
He cited a number of cases to show how 


life insurance operates as a hedge against 
deflation. 

Mr. Spence urged the sale of business 
insurance in concerns engaged in defense 
industries but suggested selling ordinary 
life insurance instead of term. Since 
these firms are making money today 
they can easily afford the ordinary life 
rate. Agreeing that the war boom will 
not last forever and that there is a de- 
pression in five years, what will the 
contract provide? Having paid premiums 
for five years, payments can be stopped 
and the company will carry the full face 
amount of the insurance on extended 
term for six additional years. 


WHITE COLLAR MEN 


W. L. Momsen, assistant to General 
Agent Clifford L. McMillen of North- 
western Mutual Life, warned against 
a hasty assumption that today’s condi- 
tions have removed the white collar 
worker from the roster of life insurance 
prospects. 

Contrary to popular belief many white 
collar workers are making more money 
than ever before, he said. Though living 
costs and taxes are higher these pros- 
pects usually are fully sold on life in- 
surance and are the type that decided 
long ago if they ever got an increase 
in salary the greater part of it would 








go into savings, usually life insurance. 
Another angle is that many life men 
are so accustomed to getting the bulk 
of their business from the white collar 
class no matter how they change their 
sales methods they must still continue 
to get most of their business from these 
sources. 


Effect of Car Sale Stoppage 


Another reason why the white collar 
worker is a good prospect is that these 
buyers are almost all owners of auto- 
mobiles and with automobile sales 
stopped and the use of gasoline and 
tires curtailed the money that would 
go toward buying new cars alone would 
purchase a substantial amount of life 
insurance, Mr. Momsen pointed out. He 
suggested the best approach to_ the 
white collar man is to try for a package 
sale within an already projected pro- 
gram, building up the benefits of the 
particular package in contrast with its 
moderate cost. 

For example the prospect may have a 
need for life insurance to take care of 
the gap in social security from the time 
the youngest child reaches age 18 until 
the widow would reach age 65 but this 
appeal by itself is not strong enough to 
sell him. Mr. Momsen suggested a sale 
of approximately $5,000 since $4,780 
would pay out about $10 a month in 
interest. With this much insurance the 


wife can be named as trustee with the 
money under the interest option, paying 
out about $10 a month. 


Provides Flexible Arrangement 


This arrangement has the advantage 
of great flexibility. The widow could 
use the money for additional clean-up 
fund to take care of increasing taxes or 
unpaid installaments of income tax, for 
example. Or the money could be used 
to supply extra income during the first 
year or so of getting readjusted to a 
lower scale of income following the 
husband’s death. The fund could be re- 
garded as an emergency fund and fin- 
ally as an education fund for one of the 
children, and if it were not necessary 
for this it could be converted into a life 
annuity option for the widow. 

On the other hand if the insured’s 
wife died the money could be used as 
an educational fund for one of the chil- 
dren and if the insured lives he can take 
his reserve values and pay the child’s 
tuition. Or if it is not needed for this 
purpose the assured could continue pay- 
ing premiums in order to provide for a 
life income for his wife or he can con- 
tinue to pay premiums to age 65 and 
convert to a life income option. All this 
can be done for about $2 a week, an 
amount which a couple may easily 
spend just for cigarettes. 

Because of heavy income taxes this 
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TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 
A gain of $13,304,629—greatest increase ever, and 47% 
more than in 1940. 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 
A growth of $1,834,156—a new high. 


PREMIUM AND INVESTMENT INCOME 


An increase of $433,929—a new company record. 


INTEREST RETURN ON INVESTED ASSETS 


PILOT LIFE EXPERIENCES BEST 
YEAR IN 1941 


Significant Facts from 1941 Annual Statement: 


The Pilot’s Nineteen Forty-one financial statement 
also reveals that the total insurance in force, total 
assets and premium and investment income at- 
tained new highs in the Company's history. 


PILOT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Emry C. Green, President 
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vear most people will be setting up 
some sort of budget and the agent can 
use this situation to advantage by show- 
ing the prospect that if it is difficult to 
pare down the present appreciably what 
kind of a budget would it be possible to 
set up on the amount of life insurance 
which he now owns? The same sort of 
budget should be worked out based on 
the amount of income the assured will 
have if he lives and retires at age 65. 


PANEL ON MARKETS 


In the panel on foraging for today’s 
markets S, L. Turner, New England 
Mutual, said women are an excellent 
source of new production and new pros- 
pects. He urged his audience to look to 
women in business, in medicine, and all 
other fields of work for a substantial 
part of their business during the war 
period. Whatever type of woman is be- 
ing sold, it is best to use the blueprint 
idea to give her an understanding of 
what life insurance looks like and how 
it works. Women want to know how 
life insurance operates. Then they un- 
derstand what it does for the family in 
case of death, its use for retirement and 
in creating a reserve for emergencies 
and opportunities. 

Most women lawyers start out in law 
firms on a salary basis. Their incomes 
are fairly good from the beginning. 
They need life insurance to indemnify 
their families as a law course is above 
the average cost of a college education 
and therefore more expensive. If they 
continue in their profession they need 
for retirement when they 








money get 
married they need money to start a 
home. 


Women Doctors Are Prospects 


Women doctors are good prospects 
for the type of policy that starts out 
at a low premium for the first few years 
when their earnings are very low. The 
sales talk is based on repaying to the 
doctor’s family the $12,000 to $15,000 
expended to win her medical degree. 
Mr, Turner said this approach had never 
failed to get an interview. 

Women who have inherited property 
and therefore have a tax problem are 
harder to do business with than lawyers 
or doctors because they always have 
plenty of people willing and ready to 
advise them. Sometimes this advice is 
not in the agent’s interest. The blue- 
print idea is useful in revealing to these 
women what life insurance can do in 
helping to provide ready cash to pay 
taxes which are sure to come sometime 
in the future. In one case the informa- 
tion. Mr. Turner obtained led to a $100,- 
000 tax case. 

The draft has created a problem with 
young women who are obligated to get 
a job and who are helping support the 
families, Mr. Turner said. These women 
are small buyers of life insurance but 
he has found the optional modes of set- 
tlement often help in making a $3,000 
sale where ordinarily a $1,500 sale is all 
that would be made. The sale is based 
on providing enough insurance to con- 
tinue the payment beine made toward 
support of the family for long enough so 
the drafted breadwinner would presum- 
ably be back at his job. 


Defense Worker as Buyer 


Discussing selling to the defense 
worker, R. H. Brennen, Jr., assistant 
district manager John Hancock Mutual, 
warned that in changing from the white 
collar and professional-executive type of 
field the agent will have to change some 
of the ideas he has held as to what con- 
stitutes a better-than-average center of 
influence. No longer do the old rules 
hold. The defense worker, properly sold, 
may prove to a surprising degree a very 
prolific source of leads. It is he who 
will guide the agent from one sale to 
another. He may well prove the agent’s 
salvation in these very unusual times. 

Mr. Brennen pointed out that the 
worker who formerly received $1,200 to 
$1,500 a year now is earning twice or 
three times that amount. His living costs 
also have risen, but not so greatly, as 
that other group which had become ac- 
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customed to more of the refinements of 
modern living. The wage-earner’s share 
of taxes is as yet comparatively small 
and he will have an extra income of 
approximately 34 percent available for 
spending. He can’t buy consumer goods 
because there are not enough of them. 
available and the supply will continue to 
dwindle. 


Seen as Patriotic Duty 


“We who can present plans to the de- 
fense worker for himself and his family, 
plans which will utilize those dollars to 
such great advantage both to himself, 
his family and his country, are perform- 
ing a pleasant and at the same time 
patriotic duty when we actively solicit 
him to buy more life insurance,” Mr. 
Brennen said. 

The sales approach should be simple 
and direct. The agent must present his 
ideas in terms that the wage-earner can 
understand and must operate to a great 
extent on a one-call basis. The average 
sale is likely to be small because the 
buyer has been accustomed to consider 
the possession of a $1,000 contract as a 
lot of insurance. 

A good opening is the salary continu- 
ance plan: “If your employer said to 
you tomorrow that beginning next week 
he was going to deduct about 70 cents 
from your salary each week, and if you 
should die during the next year he would 
arrange to have your wife receive con- 
tinuance of your salary for one full year, 
you would undoubtedly consider it a 
very excellent plan, wouldn’t you?” After 
getting an answer—and it is important 
to get one—the agent goes on with his 
sales talk. This presentation assumes 
the existence of a clean-up fund. If 
there is no cleanup fund it should be in- 
cluded in the proposal, 


Want to Avoid Duplication 


Dealing with the sale of insurance to 
men of draft age, H. F. Silvers, Trav- 
elers, said the young man’s objections to 
buying life insurance are not just a case 
of war jitters, for this country has been 
remarkably cool-headed about the war. 
His objections are part of the whole 
change in our economy and our ideolo- 
gies about that economy. Young men 
have been hearing new ideas since 1933 
—collective security, social planning. 
They want to feel sure that an invest- 
ment in insurance will not be duplicated 
by the government’s measures. If the 
young man is to buy life insurance it 
must fit in with his ideas. 

Men buy life insurance for (1) short 
term cash accumulation for emergencies; 
(2) long term cash accumulation for re- 
tirement; (3) protection. An emergency 
cash fund will be needed under whatever 
system of economy we have, for emer- 
gencies are always occurring. As for 
the second factor, whatever system we 
have, some men will do better than 
others. Government pensions under such 
forms as social security are geared to 
the mass of the people and may be in- 
adequate. Just as officers expecting to 
be pensioned by the large corporations 
which employ them also buy private an- 
nuities to round out their programs, so 
may other prospects want to supplement 
what they will receive under social se- 
curity. 


Suggests Two Types of Hedges 


Mr. Silver gave two hedges to use in 
advising the higher premium forms such 
as endowment and retirement income 
for men who wish to provide adequate 
life insurance for their families as well 
as retirement for themselves. The first 
is that since a man can provide $100 a 
month life income at age 65 by accumu- 
lating less than $16,000 in annuities, as 
against $40,000 accumulated in bonds av- 
eraging a 3 percent yield or $48,000 in 
bonds yielding 2% percent, even if our 
economy changes so drastically as to 
wipe out investment entirely the man 
has lost in annuities only one-third to 
40 percent of what he would have in 
bonds. 

The second hedge is that if when he is 
35 a man buys retirement income begin- 
ning at 65, in nine years he can stop and 
have extended term insurance until age 
65 and in 16 years he can have a paid- 


up life insurance policy. Thus, should 
he feel that retirement features are un- 
important because of later developments 
or that he will be unable to take advan- 
tage of them, he at least will have the 
protection he wanted for his family. 


Benefits in Act Are Small 


As to the third or protection feature, 
Mr. Silver said the quickest way to an- 
swer the young man’s question of how 
much protection the government will 
furnish is to show him what his social 
security benefits are. Prospects rarely 
know these. For the great mass of peo- 
ple insured social security benefits pro- 
vide roughly only one-third of what the 
breadwinner earned, and provide income 
only until the youngest child is 18. 

There is no income at all to the widow 
between that time and the time when 
she is 65. At her age 65 her income is 
less than one-fourth of what the hus- 
band earned. These reductions and gaps 
in income leave a tremendous job to be 
done by the agent. Government protec- 
tion geared to the masses will be inade- 
quate for the insured who has got ahead 
of the average and who will want to 
supplement survivor’s benefits with pri- 
vate insurance. 

Mr. Silver pointed out that the Ger- 
man experience indicates that even under 
totalitarian economy life insurance as an 
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institution continues. It increased sub- 
stantially from 1933 to 1939. On the 
other hand, if government insurance 
should some day be sufficient for the 
prospect he can always discontinue his 
private insurance. 

Following the sales congress the New 
York association’s annual dinner took 
place with Miss Beatrice Jones, Equit- 
able Society, association president, pre- 
siding. Tom Collins, columnist Kansas 
City “Journal,” was the guest speaker. 

Publicity was again handled by 
Elias Klein, manager Travelers, whose 
efficient work in rounding up advance 
copies of the speakers’ talks contributed 
greatly to making possible full cover- 
age of the meeting in this week’s issue. 





N. Y. Group to Hear Gordon 


The Accident & Health Club of New 
York will have Harold R. Gordon, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference, as its 
speaker at its dinner meeting March 17, 
at the Drug & Chemical Club. He will 
speak on federal disability benefits. 
Since the subject is of vital interest to 
doctors, compensation underwriters, as 
well as accident and health men, the 
meeting will be open, members being 
permitted to invite their medical exam- 
iners, department managers, brokers 
and _ friends. 


ARROW of GOLD POLICY 


1—Low cost protection at less than 
term rates. 


(not less than five). 


3—Renewal privileges any number of 
times until age 60. 


4__Final renewal to age 70 (selection 
period ends at age 60). 


s—Conversion privileges any time un- 
til age 70. 


of any renewal period 


first year commissions and renewals. 


Illinois Bankers Life 
Assurance Company 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


Exceptional General Agency contracts in the states of Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri and Kansas 
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Pink Wants More Power 
in Limited A. & H. Field 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





the insurers earnestly and vigorously to 
dig out those cases in which cross ap- 
plication of dividends appears to be pro- 
ductive of inequitable results and by 
consultation with the employers bring 
about appropriate correction. 


Life Provisions Cited 


In New York state, he pointed out, 
the employer must pay at least 25 per- 
cent of the premium under contributory 
group life contracts or an employe in 
the standard classification may not be 
charged more than 60 cents per month 
per $1,000 of insurance. This require- 
ment was made so that employes would 
be given a reasonably stable rate of con- 
tribution and to safeguard younger em- 
ployes against increasing rates of contri- 
bution by reason of increase in the 
average age for the group. This require- 
ment plus other regulations has tended 
to eliminate the evils of assessment in- 
surance, 

In the group A. & H. field there is 
no such requirement and the employes 
are permitted to pay the entire cost. 

The employer under the present stat- 
utes is permitted to retain dividends or 
rate credits as an offset against his con- 
tribution. Perplexities and questions of 
equity arise in connection with the dis- 
tribution of dividends or rate credits 
relating to group coverage as an entirety 
when group life and group A. & H. are 
both involved. 

Mr. Pink expressed the belief that no 
employer should be permitted to make 
a profit on his group insurance through 
the retention of rate credits. The num- 
ber of employers that are trying to take 
such an unfair advantage is very small 
and creates no general problem. 


Reduction of Contribution 


However, the problem becomes more 
complex when the question is considered 
as to the extent to which dividends aris- 
ing under one group policy may be ap- 
plied in reduction of the employer’s 
contribution towards the cost of another 
policy. 

Cross application of rate credits, he 
said, should be shunned unless good 
cause can be shown in the interest of 
effecting the equities contemplated by 
the law. 

Another question is whether under a 
group life policy the excess of dividends 
over the employer’s contribution in a 
particular year may be applied to offset 
the employer’s costs in previous vears. 
It is difficult to fix on a hard and fast 
rule, he said, but probably the account- 
ing as to the employer’s costs should be 
limited to some reasonably brief period 
such as two or three years. 


Mortality Table Discussion 


So far as mortality tables and non- 
forfeiture values are concerned, Mr. Pink 
concludes that there should be further 
study and that the entire matter should 
be held over until 1943. Uniformity 
among the states to the greatest possi- 
ble extent is highly desirable and any 
forfeiture legislation in New York can- 
not be made effective immediately. 

The report contains a very clear state- 
ment of the questions that arise in 
connection with the adoption of a new 
mortality table. Mr. Pink said he is 
thoroughly in accord with the idea that 
the American Experience table should 
be eliminated from the law as a valua- 
tion standard but there is logic and 
merit to the argument that the matter 
of valuation standards and minimum 
non-forfeiture values should be treated 
simultaneously. 

There are two very important ques- 
tions: What is the principal effect of 
the adoption of a new mortality table 
on non-forfeiture values and what prin- 
ciples are involved in determining eq- 
uitable non-forfeiture values? 

A modern mortality table would re- 
sult in a slight increase in aggregate re- 
serves. However, for most plans of 
insurance the reserve at the younger 


ages would be much coe and at older 
ages slightly lower than would be pro- 
duced by the application of the Amer- 
ican Experience table. There would be 
a corresponding effect on minimum cash 
surrender values and in the case of re- 
duced paid up or extended term non- 
forfeiture benefits, the increases or de- 
creases would be even greater because 
the latter would be purchased at net 
rates on the basis of such new mortality 
table. The non-forfeiture benefits, he 
pointed out, are a consequence of the 
reserve system. The requirement for 
maintenance of the reserve disregards 


the incidence of acquisition expenses and 


the amount of funds actually accumu- 
lated from premium payments on a par- 
ticular policy at the early durations is 
generally smaller than the reserve. 

It is logical, he said, in drafting a min- 
imum non-forfeiture statute to give first 
consideration to non-par insurance and 
to small companies. In connection with 
non-par the expense loadings are lower 
than in the case of participating and it 
takes a longer period of time to recoup 
the acquisition expenses. In smaller 
companies, the overhead expense is pro- 
pertionately higher and this presents a 
peculiar problem of recoupment of ac- 
quisition expense. 

Notwithstanding the complexities of 
the problem, he said, a non-forfeiture 
statute must be reasonably simple and 


based on equitable penne The com- 
mittee of the New York insurance 
department is in general agreement with 
most of the principles and suggested 
rules indicated in the report of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners but there are some differences 
of opinion and general agreement among 
the various states is highly important. 





N. Y. Life’s Leading States 
for Business in Force 


In giving the details of insurance in 
force in the various states the New York 
Life shows that New York leads with 
$1,380,285,437. It paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries in New York last year 
$44,186,838. Its next ranking state in 
insurance in force is Illinois with $668,- 
820,478, it paying last year $15,365,738 
to beneficiaries and policyholders there. 
The next ranking states in insurance in 
force are California, $632,686,444; Penn- 
sylvania, $416,068,363; Ohio, $314,861,- 
945; Wisconsin $214,396,542; Massachu- 
setts, $213,254,053. 





The Ohio State Life field force pre- 
sented Frank L. Barnes, vice-president 
and agency director, with applications 
totaling upwards of $400,000 on his 10th 
anniversary as an officer of the company. 


Air oe Doesn't Bar 


U. S. Aid to Soldiers 


WASHINGTON — Officials of the 
Veterans’ Administration this week de- 
nied reports that loans to pay premiums 
on policies taken out in civil life were 
being denied service men if the policies 
contain a denial of liability for death 
while riding in an airplane other than as 
a paying passenger. 

It was pointed out that since men 
taken into the army are drafted and 
have no say in the matter and if the 
government does not take care of their 
insurance many men would lose it, the 
policy of the administration has been to 
make loans for premiums without regard 
to the provisions of the policies. 

Officials who discussed the report as- 
serted there was no foundation for what 
they termed “wild rumors” that the gov- 
ernment was restricting its aid to en- 
listed men in any way, and pointed out 
that of the millions of men who will be 
taken into the service only a very small 
proportion will lose their lives in air- 
plane accidents, 





F. W. Pierce, assistant manager Gas- 
til general agency of Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, Los Angeles, has been called 
to active navy duty as a lieutenant cqm- 
mander. He is a graduate of Annapolis. 





“How Do I 


General 
Agent?’”’ 


moted.” 


Fort Wayne 





Get to Be a 


The answer to the LNL man who asks this 
question is found in his own company’s 
policy—"Prove yourself worthy and be pro- 


Opportunities aplenty, in rich, open terri- 
tory, beckon the ambitious man. 


ance men. 
Spotlight Club. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 





Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 





With The Lincoln National Life he has full 
chance to show his wares as a potential 
General Agent. 
management attention on the man who can 
hire and successfully train brother life insur- 
It is called, aptly enough—The 


COMPANY 


A special club focuses 
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AREAL UNDERWRITER 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 





An Unbureaucratic Bureau 


Last week’s issue of THe NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER contained an unusual 
amount of statistical material obtained 
from the 1941 annual statements which 
were filed March 1 with the various in- 
surance departments. Since that issue 
went to press only two days after the 
final day for filing, which this year was 
March 2 in effect because of March 1 
falling on Sunday, a large share of the 
credit for our being able to publish the 
figures so promptly is due to the statis- 
tical bureau of the New York depart- 
ment’s Albany office. 

Every year, shortly before March 1 a 
small army of representatives of insur- 
ance and financial publications descends 
on the statistical bureau. In spite of the 
exacting nature of the bureau’s work, 
which might be thought to make visit- 
ors and the inevitable interruptions ex- 
tremely unwelcome, members of the bu- 
reau are always unfailingly friendly and 
patient with those from the outside. 

What is particularly appreciated by 
the weekly publications is the speed with 
which statements are made available 
after being received in the mail. This 


can be done only at the expense of some 
inconvenience on the part of the staff 
but no one would ever know it from any 
of the bureau’s personnel. 

What is said here about the New 
York department's statistical bureau 
should not be taken in any way as a re- 
flection on similar bureaus in other 
states. As a matter of fact the same 
spirit of helpfulness is found wherever 
it is necessary to seek statistics for pub- 
lication. What makes the attitude of 
the New York department’s bureau so 
outstanding is that there are hundreds of 
company statements to be_ received, 
checked, filed and acknowledged as the 
March 1 deadline approaches while be- 
cause of the large number of companies 
filing in New York state the various pub- 
lications depend very largely on getting 
their material from the reports at Al- 
bany. The New York bureau has every 
reason to feel harassed by the extra 
pressure of work around March 1 but 
there is never any evidence of it. The 
statistical bureau is as far removed as 
one could imagine from what is gener- 
ally regarded as the bureaucratic. 


Why Not Ration Speechmaking? 


ALONG with the rationing of sugar, tires, 
automobiles and other war essentials, 
conservation programs could weil in- 
clude talk, with special reference to 
convention and conference speeches. 
Time and energy are, or should be, at 
1 premium because of the war program. 
Audiences are in no mood to be toler- 
ant of windy, inept, or ill-prepared 
speakers. 

Too many of those who make. ad- 
dresses feel that they are doing enough 
for their audiences if they just get up 
and talk. It seems not to occur to this 
type of speaker that if he is going to 
accept an invitation to speak he owes 
it to his hearers to give a good talk, 
backed by preparation, condensation, 
and some knowledge of audience reac- 
tions. 

There is today a real necessity to 
conserve time and energy. The speaker 
poor organization of his ma- 
terial drags his talk out for 10, 15 or 20 
minutes longer than it any right 
to be is wasting not merely that much 
time but of the time of 
who is listening to him. 
because people have so 
minds these days the 
message 


who by 
has 
of his own 
every 

Furthermore, 
their 
fails to 


one 


much on 


speaker who get his 


across in brief, condensed and meaty 
form will not hold the attention of his 
audience. They will be thinking about 
the progress of the war in the Far East, 
or how to meet their income tax pay- 
ments, or what to do about some press- 
ing business matter. Many speakers 
seem to fear that if they make a brief 
talk the audience will feel that it is not 
getting its money’s worth or that the 
speaker will be regarded as inferior to 
somebody else who took twice as long. 

That attitude should be drastically 
revised. It takes time and effort to 
cut a speech in half and yet get its 
message across. Cardinal Richelieu 
once apologized to a friend for writing 
a long letter, his excuse being that he 
did not have time to write a short one. 
Anyone who feels that a shortened talk 
is inferior to the original version should 
compare the condensations of magazine 
articles appearing in “The Reader’s Di- 
gest” with the original magazine ar- 
ticles from which they were taken. In 
spite of the fact that the original ar- 
ticles are written by skilled writers and 
pruned by experienced editors it is sur- 
prising how often the condensation 
makes better reading than the original. 
And where reading time is a considera- 








tion there is of course no comparison. 

If some of the skilled rewrite men 
who do this work for “The Reader’s 
Digest” could be turned loose on many 
of the speeches that are made before 
insurance gatherings—and elsewhere as 
well—the results would undoubtedly as- 
tonish both the speechmakers and the 
listeners. The average speaker of 
course does not have this highly spe- 
cialized knack but he can do much to 
develop it if he realizes how necessary 
it is to conserve time. Program chair- 
man can ed in this respect. 
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Incidentally, platform speakers are 
not the only guilty ones. Participants 
in open forum discussions are fre- 
quently guilty of running far over their 
allotted time, while those in the audi- 
ence who take part sometimes show 
an almost complete lack of considera- 
tion for others by talking about phases 
of extremely limited interest. Presiding 
officers need to take a more hard-boiled 
attitude in cutting these discussers 
short, particularly where they quickly 
show that they have nothing to say 
but merely want to talk. 








~ PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





C. A. Hinkley of Buffalo was honored 
by his associates in New England 
Mutual Life at a dinner on the eve of 
his 72d birthday. A. G. Goehring was 
toastmaster. Mr. Hinkley has repre- 
sented the company in Buffalo and vicin- 
ity for 38 years. 

Frank R. Maffei of the Pittsburgh 
agency of Ohio State Life has reentered 
the Veterans Hospital at Aspinwall, Pa., 
for an operation, which will keep him 
from work for two months. He is one 
of Pittsburgh’s oldest agents and has 
been a member of the Ohio State Life 
Honor Club 14 consecutive years. 

Miss Gertrude M. Livingston of the 
new business department of Connecticut 
General Life was honored by her asso- 
ciates at a dinner in celebration of her 
25th anniversary with the company, She 
was presented a cameo pin. 

E. J. Riley of the Newark agency of 
Mutual Life of New York, led the field 
force nation-wide for January in paid- 
for business and number of applications. 

Max A. Bennett, Erie, Pa., general 
agent of Midland Mutual Life, has been 
spending the winter in Florida. He suf- 
fered a heart attack last June and was 
confined to his bed two months. Mrs. 
Bennett is with him on his enforced va- 
cation at Miami Beach. 

Harold J. Fett, Newark manager of 
Mutual Life, underwent a serious op- 
eration at the Mountainside Hospital at 
Montclair, N. J. He has had a number 
of blood transfusions, the donors being 
members of his agency. 

Allen May, president Mutual Savings 
Life, has been named chairman of the 


Salvation Army's maintenance fund 
campaign for St. Louis and St. Louis 
county. 


A. A. McFall, vice-president in charge 
of agencies of Columbian National Life, 
was a visitor in Chicago this week, con- 
ferring with General Agent Edmund E. 
Lamb. Mr. McFall went on to St. 
Louis and then was to return to the 
home office. 


Gordon H. Campbell, Aetna Life 
general agent in Little Rock, has an- 
other grandchild, his fifth, with the birth 
of a daughter to Mrs. J. Tappan Hor- 
ner, his daughter. 


W. H. Siegmund, lieutenant in the 
navy, for the first time since he entered 
active duty visited his general agency of 
Connecticut Mutual Life in Los Angeles. 
He attended a luncheon of his associ- 
ates. R. Northington, brokerage 


supervisor was commended for develop- 
ment in his unit. 

It stands eighth countrywide. The 
agency had 20 percent new business 
gain in January and February over the 
same months last year. F. O. Lyter, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
prophesied 1942 would be an excellent 
year for life insurance men alert to busi- 
ness possibilities of today’s market. 

Laflin C. Jones, assistant director of 
agencies, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
was a visitor to the Murphy & Mage 
general agency in Los Angeles on his 
annual trip to the agencies. This is his 
first visit to Los Angeles. 

Earl A. Eide, manager of the Pru- 
dential ordinary office in St. Paul, was 
guest of honor at a dinner Mar. 10 
marking his 25th anniversary with the 
company. 


- DEATHS” 


Rufus Isaacs, 60, for many years as- 
sistant manager of Metropolitan Life in 
Indianapolis, died there. He was born 
in Manchester, Eng., and was on the 
stage in that country. 

Mrs. George L. Dyer, Sr., whose hus- 
band, the Yeteran St. Louis general 
agent of Columbian National Life, died 
just recently, followed her husband in 
death the other day. George L. Dyer, 
Jr., the son, succeeded to the Columbian 
National general agency position. 

W. S. Gaylord, 67, a director of Home 
Life of New York, who retired as vice- 
president and secretary last May, died 
after a short illness at his home in 
Summit, N. J. He went with Home 
Life in 1902. He was graduated from 
Yale in 1896 and served four years as 
managing clerk for the late David P. 
Fackler, consulting actuary. 














Gumm Honors Leaders 


Karl G. Gumn, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies National Life of Ver- 
mont, presided at a banquet honoring 
Clyde R. Welman, general agent, and 
John S. White and W. U. Myers of 
Memphis, who placed among the first 
10 in the company in 1941. The 
Welman agency had the largest percent- 
age of gain in 1941 sales. At Memphis, 
Mr. Gumm was speaker at a sales con- 
ference for Tennessee, Arkansas and 
southwest Missouri agents. 
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Every agent should strive to write 13 accident and health applications on Friday, 
the 13th. and a for the Black Cat Club. 





_ NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Strong Exhibit 
by New York Life 


New York Life in 1941 had the 
largest gain in insurance in force in 
any year since 1930, and for the first 
time the number of policies exceeded 
3,000,000. 

Insurance in force was $7,013,883,403, 
an increase of $118,700,654, and was 
under 3,005,676 policies. New business 
totaled $446,614,300, a gain of $20,644,- 
000. Lapsations and surrenders de- 
creased by $23,836,868 and _ lapsation 
was the lowest in more than 20 years. 

Assets increased $117,535,526 to 
$2,987,268,732, of which U. S. govern- 
ment obligations represented $887,761,- 
424, or almost 30 percent. U. S. bond 
holdings increased $89,060,113 during 
the year. 


Pays $201,000,000 Benefits 


Payments to policyholders 
$130,573,923 and to beneficiaries 
487,724 for a total of $201,061,647. 

Because of the uncertainties and haz- 
ards—economic, social and individual— 
of the present war, the responsibilities 
of the management of a life insurance 
company to protect the interests of pol- 
icyholders and its opportunity for serv- 
ice are greater than in normal times, 
President George L. Harrison said in 
presenting the annual report. 

In view of the war the company has 
further strengthened its reserves, re- 
appraised its real estate and mortgage 
loan assets on a strict basis, and in- 
creased the funds held for general con- 
tingencies, the latter by $10,865,599 to 
a total of $187,939,203. As a result, a 


were 
$70,- 


smaller amount of divisible surplus was 
available for dividends in 1942. 





Cooperators Mutual of Wis. 
Issuing Unusual Forms 


MILWAUKEE—At the annual meet- 
ing of Cooperative Insurance Mutual, 
writing automobile coverage for coopera- 
tive organizations and their members 
throughout Wisconsin, Wilmer Wilson, 
Jr., who came to Milwaukee last August 
from the examining staff of the Nebraska 
insurance department to become actuary 
and underwriter of a new life coopera- 
tive, reported on progress since Coopera- 
tors Life Mutual began business last 
October. A. J. Haas, Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, is presi- 
dent; Lynn Matteson, now of St. Paul, 
secretary (inactive) ; F, F. Rondeau, Mil- 
waukee, assistant secretary, treasurer 
and general manager; William Liimaten- 
naenen, Jacobson, Minn., vice-president. 

Life business in force is somewhat 
over $600,000. A participating and non- 
assessable “founders policy” is being 
featured for a limited period, available 
in 20-year term, term to age 65, ordi- 
narv life, 20-payment life and endow- 
ment at 65. These policies are limited 
to $2,500, only one policy to an in- 
dividual. The policy provides for pay- 
ment to all persistent policyholders of 
an amount equivalent to the first an- 
nual premium. This extra benefit is 
payable to insured at the end of 20 
years, or to his beneficiaries at death 
within that period in addition to the face 
amount, 

Patronage group life insurance, be- 
lieved to be the first introduced to Amer- 
ican cooperatives but provided for many 
years in England, Scotland and Finland, 
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RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 
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New York 





70 Pine St., 





also has been introduced. Under this 
policy the local cooperative pay: the in- 
surance company an annual premium 
equal to % of 1 per cent of its last fiscal 
year’s sales to insured members. This 
policy will provide insurance for insured 
members, in accordance with age, for 
these percentages of their year’s pur- 
chases: Ages 16-50, 50 percent of pur- 
chases; 51-60, 40 percent; 61-70, 30 per- 
cent; 71 and over, 20 percent. The maxi- 
mum annual purchase to be considered 
is $1,000. 

Each insured member of the coopera- 
tive will be required to register and a 
certificate of insurance will be -issued, 
giving name of insured, date of birth, 
beneficiary and benefits. 

Offices are at 5070 North 
Milwaukee. 


Kentucky Home Mutual 
Makes Annual Statement 


Kentucky Home Mutual Life during 
1941 paid to beneficiaries and policyhold- 
ers $1,132,798. Its cash holdings were 
increased by $35,102 and surplus was in- 
creased by $51,470. Liquid holdings now 
amount to $1,351,629. 

As in preceding years there was a 
heavy termination of the business of the 
closed group which the company rein- 
sured in 1932. However, Kentucky 


35th street, 





Home replaced all these losses of rein- 
sured business and made an increase of 
its whole volume of business in force of 
$9,138. The closed group business will 
steadily decrease. The new business 
made an increase in 1941 of $1,725,693, 
and the strictly new business in force 
was $22,240,779. The newly organized 
accident and health department had a 
premium income of $79,803. The mor- 
tality ratio decreased from 74.7 to 68.1 
percent. 





Progress Shown in Report 
of Bankers National Life 


Bankers National Life of Montclair, 
N. J., closed 1941 with $9,322,742 in as- 
sets, an increase of almost 20 percent 
over 1940. This gave the company more 
than $113 in assets for every $100 in 
liabilities. 

Insurance in force increased $5,263,- 
065 toa total of $83,095,945. The aver- 
age size of each new case sold was $3,- 
899, compared with $3,827 in 1940. 

The schedule of disidemie to policy- 
owners in 1942 will be on the same ba- 
sis as 1941, and interest on dividends 
left with the company and on policy 
proceeds will continue at 344 percent. 

Total income was $3,048,831 and total 
disbursements $1,611,508 for the year. 
The company paid $852,732 to policy- 





Minnesota 





NOW —AS NEVER BEFORE 


TODAY'S DOMINANT MARKET, 
workers, is linked with Minnesota Mutual's 


PAYROLL DEDUCTION PLAN. 


Workers’ marginal incomes, incomes in ex- 
cess of actual living costs, are steadily in- 
creasing. Consequently the purchasing 
power needed to buy additional life insur- 
ance has increased markedly the life insur- 
ance buying power of the worker groups. 


Mutual's PAYROLL DEDUC- 
TION PLAN, now in operation in hundreds 
of firms, provides the link. 
rates, automatically met through payroll 
deductions. An arrangement mutually at- 
tractive to employer, employee and agent. 


the 


Low monthly 








A Quarter Billion Dollar Mutual Company, 62 
years old, with an understanding cooperative 


Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul, 


Minnesota 
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owners and beneficiaries during the 
year. 


U. S. Life Makes Strong Report 


United States Life showed an_in- 
crease in insurance in force for 1941 of 
$12,658,488, compared with $5,351,518 in 
1940, for a total of $71,422,411. New 
business was $20,546,469, including re- 
vivals and increases, which was an in- 
crease of 63.4 percent over 1940. 

Surplus was increased by 15 percent 
to $248,075, after setting up a special 
voluntary reserve of $50,000. Assets 
increased $1,061,998 to a total of $10,- 
663,269. Mortality experience continued 
favorable, and average interest earned 
on invested assets increased from 3.57 
percent in 1940 to 3.61 percent in 1941. 





Increase Good Sign in 1942 


Paid for new business of National 
Life of Vermont in February was 10.76 
percent greater than in February, 1941, 
one of the first indications that the 
American people might invest more 
heavily in life insurance while the coun- 
try is at war than in peace time, ac- 
cording to E. D. Field, vice-president. 
The volume was $475,000 ahead of the 
same month last year. He said many 
agents are presenting the advantages of 
life insurance in holding down the in- 
flationary movement. Money spent for 
life insurance does not compete for 
manufactured goods, and a large per- 
centage of money invested in life insur- 
ance will find its way into government 
bonds, so the people’s dollars will do a 
twofold job, Vice-president Field com- 
mented. 





Report on Central States Claims 


ST. LOUIS — General claims aggre- 
gating $170,000 have been filed with 
John J. Phelan, special commissioner in 
the Central States Life receivership 
case, according to his report to Circuit 
Judge Flynn. About two-thirds of the 
claims, totaling $110,000, are for com- 
missions, real estate taxes, court costs 
and attorneys’ fees and physicians for 
services rendered the Central States 
Life before it was taken over by the 
insurance department in November, 
1941, 

Less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
old Central States Life policyholders 
have filed claims for the cash surrender 
values instead of accepting the reinsur- 
ance plan of the Mutual Savings Life, 
which took over the Central States 
Life’s business. Only 228 policyholders 
out of 40,000 filed claims. 

Under the reinsurance plan a lien of 
30 percent was placed on the cash value 
of policies issued before April 12, 1934, 
and 60 percent on all non-registered 
policies. 


PETITION IN ARKANSAS 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Litigation 
relative to the status of policyholders 
of Home Life of Arkansas, which was 
reinsured in 1931 by the Central States 
Life, now in receivership, may be ter- 
minated soon by action of the circuit 
court here on a petition by Insurance 
Superintendent Scheuffler of Missouri 
for an order directing that Arkansas 
assets of the Central ‘States Life be de- 
livered to the Mutual Savings Life as 
reinsurer. Mr. Scheuffler also petitioned 
the court to approve the Mutual Savings 
Life contract as applicable to business 
of the former Home Life. Also pending 
is an intervention in which the court is 
asked to set aside the reinsurance con- 
tract negotiated with the Mutual Sav- 
ings Life. 





Bankers, Ia., Adds Group Men 


Bankers Life of Iowa has made two 
additions to its group department sales 
organization. B. H. Shaughnessy is on 
the Pacific Coast with headquarters in 
San Francisco. George C. Bailey is lo- 
cated in Durham, N. C., and will work 
in several southeastern states. 

Mr. Shaughnessy formerly was a cas- 
ualty underwriter of Travelers in San 
Francisco and later in group sales work 
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as group assistant. Mr. Bailey has had 
ten years insurance experience, working 
with industrial employes and manage- 
ment before joining Bankers Life. 





Colonial Promotes Kennedy 


John F. Kennedy, who has been in the 
inspection division at the home office of 
Colonial Life since 1933, has been pro- 
moted to head the investigation division 
of the claim department. 





H. G. Hewitt 2nd Vice-President 


Harold G. Hewitt, head of the policy 
payment division of California-Western 
States Life, has been elected second 
vice-president. 





Cuts Stockholders’ Dividends 


Sun Life of Canada has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $3.25 per share, 
payable April 1 to shareholders of rec- 
ord March 16 Previously dividends 
were on a $3.75 basis. 





Rural Bankers Legion Life has revised 
its annual report figures to show $74,653 
in admitted assets and $50,881 surplus. 

American United Life has been li- 
censed in Canada to handle policies is- 
sued by the Knights of Pythias prior to 
Aug. 18, 1930. E. A. Horton, St. 
Thomas, Ont., has been named chief 
agent, 


SALES MEETS 


Minnesota Mutual 


Parley in Texas 
MINERAL WELLS, TEX. — To 


meet changes in selling and recruiting 
conditions, greater emphasis was urged 
on intelligent planning to take advan- 
tage of the average man’s increased in- 
come at the Texas and Oklahoma re- 
gional conference here of Minnesota 
Mutual Life. Harold J. Cummings, vice- 
president and superintendent of agencies, 
assisted by Elbridge P. Bragdon, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies, were in 
charge. 

A. J. Ballard, San Antonio, presided 
at the opening session. Mr. Cummings 
called attention to the need for straight 
thinking on the part of all concerned in 
the selling of life insurance. The present 
is not one for hysterical attitudes or for 
smugness but calls for calm, clear think- 
ing which takes into consideration 
changes which are occurring, In view of 
good insurance sales results in Canada 
and England in the war years a great 
opportunity is faced today in the U. S. 
for life salesmen and general agents who 
will plan intelligently and work con- 
scientiously and faithfully. 





Explains Social Security Plan 


Mr. Cummings explained the use of 
the incommeter in selling life insurance 
to supplement social security benefits. 

Life insurance sales now are of ines- 
timable value to both the worker and 
the country, Mr. Cummings declared. 
Money paid in premiums helps reduce 
the danger of inflation while also pro- 
viding a back-log for peace time adjust- 
ment, Life insurance men are rendering 
the greatest service offered by any type 
of salesman and life companies are mak- 
ing every worthwhile effort to aid the 
government in bringing the war to a 
successful end. 


New Plan for General Agents 


Mr. Cummings presented a plan to 
general agents intended to reduce office 
details. Company officials are vitally i in- 
terested in aiding general agents in 
recruiting and training men without too 
great cost to the general agent, he said. 
The present time is opportune for re- 
cruiting good salesmen from other lines 
curtailed through priorities and sales re- 
strictions. 

President T. A. Phillips reviewed the 
company’s progress during the past 
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three years. There has been consistent 
progress in income, business sold, 
amount of life insurance in force, and 
other factors which make for a healthy 
condition and for future growth. 

Mr. Phillips urged agents to find those 
who are benefitting by new and in- 
creased incomes. Problems and difficul- 
ties must be met and solved by all who 
will go forward. He urged agents to 
adjust their methods to new conditions 
so that they may render a truly patriotic 
service by enabling the prospect to pro- 
vide for his needs and at the same time 
assist in financing the war effort so that 
the coming of victory may be speeded. 


Keep Abreast of New Methods 


Mr, Bragdon pointed to the dangers 
which come from an attitude which fails 
to plan for the future with a recognition 
ot difficulties which lie ahead. He 
stressed the importance of keeping 
abreast of new sales methods. Through 
imagination and the recognition of 
changing circumstances, new plans can 
be formulated to meet new situations 
which confront the prospect as well as 
the salesman. 

Mr. Bragdon urged a clear, brief pres- 
entation of the plan for supplementing 
social security benefits, 

At the banquet leading producers were 
recognized. President Phillips called at- 
tention to the veterans in service, giving 
the years of each, and introduced Henry 
L. Muldrow, Norman, Okla., who has 
been an agent for 30 years. Sam R. 
Weems, formerly of Dallas, now of 
Weslaco, ranked second in length of 
service, having opened Texas for the 
company more than 20 years ago. Rus- 
sell Pearson, Fort Worth, Tex., was 
toastmaster. 





Lawrence Agency Honors 
“Old Guard” Members 


Five-year “Old Guard” pins were pre- 
sented by John W. Lawrence, ordinary 
manager of Prudential in Salt Lake 
City, at an agency luncheon, to George 
Cayias, and Haycock, special 
agents, and Laura Tuné, cashier. Con- 
gratulatory telegrams from other man- 
agers and home office officials were read. 

Mr. Lawrence took charge at Salt 
Lake in November, 1941, succeeding 
S. A. Kent, who was transferred to Des 
Moines. Mr. Lawrence formerly was 
assistant manager at Kansas City. 

The Salt Lake agency is first in per- 
centage of allotment so far in 1942. It 
stands 27th in net increase. Since Jan, 1 
three new full-time agents have been 
added. 

The agency has three C.L.U. men, 
these being Manager Lawrence, W. B. 
Furman, assistant manager, and A. W. 
Marshall, special agent, of the total 
membership of 11 in the C.L.U. Chapter 
at Salt Lake. Assistant Manager Fur- 
man is president of the Salt Lake Life 
Underwriters Association and secretary- 
treasurer of the C.L.U. chapter, 





Cancels Conventions and 
Gives Defense Bonds 


Defense bonds aggregating about 
$20,000 are being given to more than 
400 representatives of the Life of Vir- 
ginia whose volume of new sales last 
year fulfilled certain requirements and 
qualified them as delegates to the 1942 
agency convention. In cooperation with 
the defense objectives and by majority 
vote of convention delegates, the con- 
ventions scheduled for this year were 
canceled. The defense bonds are 
awarded as compensation to those 
agents who otherwise would have been 
rewarded by convention trips for their 
records in 1941. 





Huttinger, Hopkins Hold 
School in Kansas City 


E. Paul Huttinger, second vice-presi- 
dent Penn Mutual Life, and his assist- 
ant, A. M. Hopkins, Jr., conducted a 
school in Kansas City attended by about 
25 agents of the Wayne Clover agency. 


One day was devoted to personal inter- 
views with agents. 

Mr. Huttinger talked on “The For- 
gotten Word—Duty,” referring to the 
duties of the home office to the men in 
the field, the duties of the general agent 
to the home office and the men; the 
duties of agents to their clients, the gen- 
eral agent and the company. 

The second section of the class work 
was on prospecting under present day 
conditions; then, beneficiary arrange- 
ments, and finally closing. Discussion 
of “closing” included motivation and 
emphasized it. 

Mr. Huttinger also conducted a two- 
day school for the Kansas agency under 
Paul Jernigan, general agent at Wichita. 





“Pioneer Roundup” at Topeka 


The annual agency convention of 
Pioneer National Life of Topeka, called 
“The Pioneer Roundup,” was held in 
the home office city. The atmosphere 
of the western range abounded in 
everything from the agents’ attire to the 
award banquet which was held in a 
“chuck wagon.” The evening before 
the convention the agency department 
entertained the top producers and dis- 
trict managers. Elmer Williams re- 
ceived a certificate as being the man of 
the year; Cliff Lindahl of Belleville, 
Kan., was given an award for being 
the man of the month for January, 
1942; John Mattice, of Clyde, Kan., 
man of the month for February, 1942. 
President H. W. Colmery in his ad- 
dress emphasized the important part 
that life companies and the insurance 
forces can play to prevent inflation. He 
announced that the business in Febru- 
ary was greater by 370 percent than 
that of February a year ago. 


COAST 


New Federation in 
California 


Representatives of all branches of in- 
surance have formed the California In- 
surance Federation with headquarters 
in San Francisco. F. V. Keesling, presi- 
dent West Coast Life, heads the new or- 
ganization which has for its purpose the 
furtherance of public relations and en- 
larged educational efforts among the 
general public. 

Asa V. Call, Pacific Mutual Life, and 
Dwight L. Clarke, Occidental Life, Los 
Angeles, and Arthur S. Holman, Travel- 
ers, San Francisco, represent the life 
companies as vice-presidents. 

Kenneth M. Brown, Fireman’s Fund, 
San Francisco, is secretary. 














Insurance Written on Enemy 
Nationals Not Affected 


SAN FRANCISCO — Insurance on 
the lives or property of nationals of 
enemy countries is not affected because 
of the present war conditions, accord- 
ing to an opinion given Commissioner 
Caminetti by the California attorney- 
general. 

The department requested’ an opinion 
because the insurance code specifies: 
“Any person except a public enemy 
may be insured.” 


Attorney-general’s Opinion 


“The term ‘public enemy’ as used in 
the insurance code section has been 
variously defined,” the opinion states. 
“It is universally understood to mean 
some power or nation with whom the 
nation or government is at open war; 
an enemy of the state or government. 

“Assuming, however, that the legis- 
lature intended a more comprehensive 
and all-inclusive meaning to be given 
to the phrase, enemy nationals residing 
in the U. S. are not ‘enemies’ within 
the meaning of the ‘trading with the 
enemy act’ unless and until they have 
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been designated as such by Presidential 
proclamation.” 


Bars War Clause for Reinstatement 


Commissioner Caminetti of California 
has been informed by Neil Cunningham, 
deputy attorney-general, that a proposed 
war clause in reinstatement riders for 
use in connection with policies issued by 
Chapter 9 companies, now in conserva- 
torship, would be illegal. 


Ottosen Resumes Old Post 

SALT LAKE CITY—C. N. Ottosen, 
Utah deputy commissioner, who resigned 
recently to become assistant attorney- 
general, is back at his old post. The va- 
cancy in the attorney-general’s office was 
caused by the summoning to Washing- 
ton of an assistant, who was an army re- 
serve officer. However, he failed to pass 
the physical requirements and returned 
to Salt Lake City. No successor had 
been named for Mr. Ottosen, and he was 
reinstated by Commissioner Carlson. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Southern Companies Tell 
War Clause Practices 


Thirty-six of the 50 companies in the 
Industrial Insurers Conference have re- 
ported to Raymund Daniel, executive 
secretary, on their practices in regard 
to war clause. These are: 

Palmetto Life, war clause in ordinary 





but not in industrial. 
Life & Casualty, war clause in all 
forms. 


Southern Life & Health, 
all forms. 
Bankers 


war clause in 


has 
and 


Health & Life, always 
had a war clause in ordinary forms 
white industrial policies. 

Liberty National, makes automatic use 
of exclusion provision on all male lives, 
ages 16 to 44 (insurance age) and on 
such other cases as circumstances seem 
to justify. 

Peninsular Life, uses war clause rider 
in all industrial and ordinary policies 
issued on male lives where applicant is 
single ages 16-35; also in industrial poli- 
cies on lives of men in military or naval 
service or who appear to be subject to 


1-A classification. 

Durham Life, war clause in all ordi- 
nary and intermediate policies irrespec- 
tive of sex. 


Progressive Life, all weekly premium 
policies contain clause. 

Franklin National, applies the clause. 

Interstate Life & Accident, has mili- 
tary and naval service clause. 

Suwanee Life, uses war clause. 

Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. C., has com- 
bination war clause and aviation rider 
for both ordinary and monthly premium 
divisions under several classes. 

Standard Life of Mississippi, places 
military and naval service clause in all 
industrial policies 

Lincoln Income, war rider for ordinary, 
but has not yet adopted it for industrial. 

Empire Life & Accident, war clause 
in all policies for males ages 16-44; sta- 
tionary war clause in all industrial life 
policies. 

Washington National, war clause 
amended in all industrial life contracts. 

National Life & Accident, military 
service clause. 

Eureka-Maryland, clause in ordinary, 
and is planning to put it into industrial. 

Missouri Life, has prepared clause but 
not in use at time of survey. 

Imperial Life, Asheville, war 
ordinary. 

Carolina Life, clause in ordinary, but 
does not plan to insert one in industrial 
forms. 


clause in 


Home State Life, clause in ordinary 
only. 

The following companies’ reported 
merely they are using the war clause: 
Kentucky Central, Peoples Life, Wash- 
ington; All States Life, Reliable of St. 
Louis, First National of Louisiana, In- 
dependent Life & Accident, Florida; Uni- 
versal Life, Richmond, and Industrial 
Life & Health, Atlanta. 


State Mutual, 
clause 
Little 


has no war 
in industrial policies. Union Life, 
Rock, was preparing to insert 
clause soon. Home Security, Durham, 
N. C.; Inter-Ocean, Cincinnati: Gate City, 
Greensboro, N. C., and Commonwealth, 


Rome, Ga., 
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- LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Gillette General Agent at 
San Diego of Conn. Mutual 


Alpheus J. Gillette has been appointed 
by Connecticut Mutual Life as general 
agent at San Diego. He succeeds John 
H. Goodwin, who resigned to become 
secretary of the San Diego Army & 
Navy Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Gillette, a graduate of Willamette 
University, Salem, Ore., began his life 
insurance career in Lincoln, Neb. In 
1936 he moved to the Pacific Coast as 
district manager at Long Beach for the 
Connecticut Mutual’s Los Angeles 
agency, then under S. S. Northington. 
Soon he was advanced to associate gen- 
eral agent in the Northington agency, 
remaining until, Mr. Northington retired 
in 1940. 

For the last two years Mr. Gillette 
has been associate general agent of the 
Prouty agency in Los Angeles, selecting, 
training and supervising agents and 
brokers. He is president Los Angeles 
Life Agency Supervisors Association. 


Pendleton Named Travelers 
Manager at Richmond, Va. 


Rice L. Pendleton, former manager 
of the life department of Travelers at 
Worcester, Mass., has been made man- 
of the life department at Richmond, 

Mr. Pendleton was born in Inde- 
pendence, Mo., and attended the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He joined Travel- 
ers as a field assistant in 1929. His first 
post was in Kansas City and he was 
made assistant manager there in April, 
1935. In June, 1938, he was transfer- 
red to Worcester as manager. 





Doty Hollywood District Manager 


Kellogg Van Winkle, Los Angeles, 
manager of Equitable Society, has ap- 
pointed C. LeRoy Doty district manager 
in Hollywood. He formerly was a 
teacher and then joined the National 
Cash Register Co., going from there to 
Minnesota Mutual Life and then to the 
Van Winkle Agency. 

Thomas Kimball, who has been dis- 
trict manager of the Santa Monica unit of 
the agency, has been transferred to the 
main office, in charge of the assured 
heme ownership unit. This coverage will 
be extended to Bakersfield and Visalia, 
Cal., April 1. 


Name Summerhays at Boise 


Beneficial Life has appointed C. J. 
Summerhays as general agent for west- 
ern Idaho and eastern Oregon with 
headquarters at Boise. He succeeds J. 
Raphael Larsen, who returns to per- 
sonal production. Mr. Larsen’s three 
sons joined the U. S. armed forces 
which made it necessary for Mr. Larsen 
to give up agency work so that he might 
look after the family cattle ranch. His 
agency was always one of the company 
leaders. 

Mr. Summerhays was a leading pro- 
ducer at Oakland, Cal. 


Aetna Life Names Robertson 

Leonard J. Robertson has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Vancouver of- 
fice of Aetna Life. 


Louisville, 
clauses. 


reported they do not use war 


Ruled Commission Contract 


P. M. Estes, vice-president of Life & 
Casualty, reported to the Industrial In- 
surers Conference that, with regard to 
payment of unemployment compensation 
on agents, a written construction has 
been issued which holds that a “times 
contract” in the industrial debit remu- 
neration system is a “commission con- 
tract.” 


Drabin with State Mutual 
as General Agent 


Drabin has been appointed 
State Mutual Life in 


Henry G. 
general agent by 


San Francisco, where he will be asso- 
ciated with Arthur K, Deutsch, general 
agent. Mr. Drabin will be in charge of 


building agency per- 
Deutsch will continue 
principally to per- 


brokerage and 
sonnel while Mr. 
to devote himself 
sonalproduction. 

Mr. Drabin has been a personal pro- 
ducer with Penn Mutual in San Fran- 
cisco for nine years. Before that he 
was with the Rock Island railway. 

Mr. Deutsch is a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and was 
one of the organizers of the Quarter 
Million Round Table of the San Fran- 
cisco Life Underwriters Association 
and of the statewide Quarter Million 
Round Table. 


McIver Associate General Agent 


John A, Phillippi, Wausau, Wis., gen- 
eral agent of Old Line Life of America, 
has appointed John A. McIver associate 
general agent. Mr. Mclver formerly 
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Charles T. Cubellis, who has been ap- 
pointed manager of one of the Newark 


agencies of Con- 
tinental American 
Life has been su- 


pervisor of an 
agency in Charles- 
ton, W. Va, Of 
Mutual Life of 
New York about 
two years, and 
previous to that 
was with agencies 
of that company 
in several cities. 
He entered life in- 
surance five years 
ago. The com- 
pany has another 
office in Newark, of which George J. 
Ainbinder is the general — 





Cc. T. Cubellis 





Was a cid agent at : ered, Wis., and 
represented Old Line Life there. 


J. W. Whitwell Promoted 


J. W. Whitwell of Senatobia, Miss., 
district manager of the Reliance Life, 
been field manager of the 


made 
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Tri-State department and will assist 
Manager Emmel Golden in organization 
work. He will have his headquarters 
at Little Rock. Mr, Whitwell graduated 
from the University of Texas, taking 
both his B. A. and M. A. degrees there. 
He was superintendent of Senatobia 
schools until 1938, when he went into 
the life insurance business. 





Wulfsberg with Western Life 

R. E. Wulfsberg, formerly district 
manager for Northwestern National Life 
at Minot, N. D., has joined Western Life 
of Helena as general agent for central 
Utah with headquarters in the Judge 
building, Salt Lake City. Western Life 
is also represented in Utah by the Kolob 
Corporation of Salt Lake City. 





Ford Named in St. Louis 


S. Lester Ford has been appointed 
St. Louis general agent by Equitable 
Life of Iowa, succeeding the late Carl 
Vaughn. Mr. Ford has been a leading 
producer in the agency for several years. 


Mutual Life’s Coast Shifts 


C. W. Scott, for two years supervising 
assistant of Mutual Life of New York in 
Spokane, Wash., has been transferred to 
Marshfield, Ore., as district manager for 
the company. 

Lewis T. Bostwick, agency organizer, 
will hereafter supervise the Spokane city 
agency, 








Bell Made Assistant Manager 


Raymond Bell, who has written an 
application each day for 310 consecutive 
business days for the Elizabeth, N. J., 
office of Colonial Life, has been made 
assistant manager of that office, 





Anderson Promoted to Manager 


George F. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed San Francisco manager of Man- 
ufacturers Life. He joined the company 
in 1937 and since 1940 has been agency 
assistant. 





George C. McClellan, who was for- 
merly well known in the life insurance 
business but for the past few years has 
been with the Alexander Motor Com- 
pany, has gone back into the life insur- 
ance business as a special representative 
for Northwestern National Life in the 
Price-Young agency in Dallas. 


~ MANAGERS 


by Detroit Leaders 


DETROIT — Tribute was paid to 
Donald Machum, who retired recently 
as manager of Manufacturers Life in 
Detroit, by 80 managers, general agents 
and supervisors at a dinner given by 
the Associated Life General Agents & 
Managers of Detroit. S. W. Ryan, gen- 
eral agent Penn Mutual, presided and 

. A. Macauley, veteran state agent 
John Hancock Mutual, was the principal 
speaker. 

Mr. Macauley called attention to Mr. 
Machum’s quiet but able method of 
getting hard jobs done quickly and 
pointed out the large contribution that 
he has made to association activities dur- 
ing his 10 years in Detroit. Mr. Machum 
has held several offices in the Managers’ 
association and was president of the 
Qualified Life Underwriters in 1935-36. 
He is vice-president of the Michigan 
Association of Life Underwriters this 
ye 





af. 
Mr. Machum was presented an en- 
grossed scroll setting forth his services 
to life insurance associations. 





Supervisor Is Liaison Man 
DETROIT—The supervisor is usually 
much closer to agents than the manager 
and can get them to talk more freely 
about their problems, J. L. Lee, manager 


Qualified Life Underwriters, told the 
Detroit Life Supervisors Association, 
For this reason the supervisor is really 
a liaison man between the management 
and the sales force. By working closely 
with the agents and listening sympa- 
thetically to their troubles and their 
ideas, agency morale can be greatly 
strengthened and production kept up at 
a satisfactory level more easily, he de- 
clared. 





War Clauses Oklahoma Topic 


Discussion of war clauses was fea- 
tured at the March meeting of the Okla- 
homa City Association of Life Insurance 
Cashiers. Each member had been re- 
quested to present five questions for dis- 
cussion. They crystallized into the one 
absorbing subject of changes brought 
about by the national emergency. 

The April meeting will be patterned 
after that of February, when the asso- 
cation assembled in one of the larger 
offices to make a study of its cashier’s 
operating system. 





Managers School in Okla. City 


A one-day managers school is being 
arranged by the General Agents & Man- 
agers Club and the Oklahoma Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters for March 27 
in Oklahoma City. Key speakers will be 
B. N. Woodson and L.W. S. Chapman 
of Sales Research Bureau. Subjects to 
be discussed will include “Getting New 
Men Into the Field” and “Training the 
Present Sales Force.” 





Los Angeles Managers Meet 


LOS ANGELES—Robert Morris, 
representative of the civil defense or- 
ganization, addressed the Life Insurance 
Managers Association at a _ meeting, 
answering questions. 

Defense bond sales were discussed by 
C. E. Cleeton, president Life Under- 
writers Association; H. G. Saul, presi- 
dent State Association of Life Under- 
writers; Kellogg Van Winkle, in charge 
of the program in Southern California; 
G. H. Page, M. S. Trueblood and P. F. 
Huff. 





Inter-City Meeting Scheduled 


The Life Insurance Managers Asso- 
ciation of Oregon will entertain the Se- 
attle Managers Association in Portland 
on March 20. The Seattle association 
will present a general sales clinic. Ata 
future date the Porland group will be 
guests of the Seattle association and 
will furnish the program at that meeting. 





Portland, Ore., Cashiers Elect 


The Portland, Ore., Life Insurance 
Cashiers’ Association has elected Myrtle 
Johnson, Equitable of Iowa, president; 
Rosella Stoops, Pacific Mutual Life, and 
John Elsea, John Hancock Mutual Life, 
vice-presidents. 





Holcombe Twin Cities Speaker 


J. M. Holcombe, Jr., manager of Sales 
Research Bureau, will address a joint 
meeting April 9 of the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis general agents associations 
in Minneapolis. On that day he also will 
address a luncheon meeting of the Min- 
neapolis Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, 





Burdette Baldwin, cashier Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, discussed “Civilian 
Defense” before the Toledo Life Agency 
Cashiers Association. 

S. H. Ourbacker, Toledo manager 
Social Security office, spoke to the To- 
ledo Life Managers Association, describ- 
ing the work of his bureau with the aid 
of motion pictures and recordings. 


Zone 1 Commissioners Rally 

Commissioner Blackall of Connecti- 
cut has called a meeting in Hartford 
April 13 of commissioners from the first 
zone, embracing New England, New 
York and New Jersey. 








Yes, It Takes “Brass” 


“Friends are people who watch you 
blunder into ruin without warning you 
because they're afraid to offend you,’ 
says the Fountain Inn (S. C.) Tribune. 
Any one who has ever sold life insur- 
ance knows that it often takes “brass” 





to get a signature on the dotted line— 
and considerable “brass’’ to overcome 
a sense of delicacy and be an “insur- 


ance-friend” to an intimate friend. 
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SELL ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE to MEET 
HUMAN NEEDS .... 

ACCIDENT and HEALTH, like LIFE Insurance should be 
PROGRAMMED. 

I. M. C. Co. policies and supplements make it possible to fit 
the coverage to your prospect's individual NEEDS. 
TERRITORY—ILLINOIS, INDIANA, MICHIGAN, WISCON- 
SIN, MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, MISSISSIPPI. 


ILLINOIS MUTUAL CASUALTY CO.— 


Home Office — Peoria, Illinois 
ACCIDENT—SICKNESS—HOSPITAL—ATHLETIC SPORTS 
Insurance exclusively. 
An agency company for progressive agents. 
C. C. Inman, Vice-Pres. 
Agency Director 
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Latest Policy Changes 


The National Underwriter is the only weekly insurance newspaper 
providing its readers with important last minute policy and dividend 
changes. Compiled by John H. Rader, National Underwriter statistician, 
these weekly reports supplement the data contained in the Little Gem, 
published in March at $2.50 a copy. and the Unique Manual-Digest, 


published in May at $5 a copy. 





Phoenix Mutual 
Revises Rates 
Upward 


Phoenix Mutual Life has just  in- 
creased its premium rates on a number 
ot policies to conform more closely with 
current experience. This applies to all 
limited premium life contracts, all en- 
dewments and all retirement income, 
protective retirement income and retire- 
ment income annuity policies. The in- 
crease affects only policies with pre- 
miums greater than ordinary life. Pres- 
ident A. M. Collens stated no change 
would be made at this time in rates for 
any single premium policies or any ordi- 
nary life policies. Rates for 5 and 10 
vear term policies under age 50 at issue 
have been reduced. 

On retirement income regular and re- 
tirement income annuity policies the in- 
crease averages about 5 percent and on 
other policies, he said, a little more than 
2 percent. 

No changes are being made in cash 
values or other nonforfeiture values of 
these contracts, except for a slight in- 
crease at certain years in the retirement 
income annuity forms. No change in 
dividends is anticipated as a result of 
the increased premium rates. 


Comparison of Old, New Rates 


The former rate at age 35 for a 20 
premium life was $33.49; the new rate 
is $34.23. The corresponding rate for 
a 20 year endowment was $47.18; this 
has been increased to $48.48. 

The extent of term premium reduc- 
tions is illustrated by the following: At 
age 25, the 5-year term premium has 
been reduced from $10.29 to $9.54, while 
the 10-year term premium has dropped 
from $10.49 to $9.74. At age 40, the 
5-year term premium of $13.34 has been 
reduced to $12.84 and the 10-year term 
from $14.18 to $13.68. 





Massachusetts Mutual Has 
New Single Premium Scale 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has revised 
and increased its new single premium 





life insurance rates, due to the down- 
ward interest trend. The new rates per 
$1,000 are: 

2 = ~ bd ra) Li ” = 
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10 24 $419.61 38 $532.19 52 $676 
1 5 426.39 39 541.71 53 

12 6 433.32 40 551.40 54 

13 7 440.43 41 661.24 55 

14 447.72 42 571.24 56 

15 455.21 43 581.37 57 

16 462.98 44 591.63 58 

17 470.85 45 601.99 59 

18 478.99 46 612.47 60 

19 3 487.35 47 623.03 61 

20 393.93 34 495.92 48 633.67 62 

21 400.17 35 504.70 49 644.37 63 

2 406.52 36 513.67 50 655.12 64 

23 413.00 37 522.85 51 665.91 65 





Virginia Bills Signed 


Darden of 


has 
signed a bill defining group life insur- 
ance and providing standard provisions 


Governor Virginia 


for group life policies. He has also 
signed a_ bill permitting life companies 
to make investments in housing projects 
within a radius of ten miles of Rich- 
mond, Norfolk and the District of Co- 
lumbia, It is designed primarily to per- 
mit Metropolitan Life to construct a 


$7,000,000 housing project in Arlington 
county, Virginia, directly across. the 
Potomac river from W ashington. 


Mutual Life New 
Forms Keyed to 
Needs of Hour 


Mutual Life has now brought out two 
new policies keyed to the present em- 
phasis on forms giving the maximum in 
protection for small outlay. These are 
known as term’ to age 65 and double 
protection. 

Level premium term insurance is pro- 
vided under the term to 65 plan to the 
anniversary of the policy nearest the 
insured’s 65th birthday. There are no 
loan values but surrender values and op- 
tions are included which decrease after 
a certain point until the expiry date 
when there is no value. Provision for 
reinstatement and for optional modes of 
settlement are included similar to those 
in permanent forms. The contract is 
convertible up to age 60. 

The premium at age 35 is $18.24 and 
the cash values are $10.51 the third year; 
$17.67, fifth year; $43.38, tenth year; 
$67.15, 15th year and $89.35, 20th. 

Equal amounts of life paid up at 85 
and term to age 65 are the component 
parts of the double protection policy. 
This contract pays $2,000 in event of 
death before age 65 and $1,000 there- 
after. The premium is $43.90 at age 35 
and the cash values are: third year, 
$37.13; fifth year, $74.95; 10th, $180.02 
15th, $291.50; 20th, $418.56. 

The premium for the term portion is 
lower than the premium for an equiva- 
lent amount of term protection in a sep- 
arate contract. 

“Introduction of the two new policies 
at this time is intended to broaden the 
scope of the company’s service in the 
war emergency,’ Vice-President J. 
Roger Hull said. “Living costs are go- 
ing up, taxes are rising, and the margin 
between income and outgo, especially 
among salaried persons, is being increas- 
ingly narrowed. From now on some peo- 
ple are not going to have as much sur- 
plus cash with which to buy high 
premium insurance. Yet adequate family 
protection is not less important now; it 
is needed more than ever as protection 
against possible economic and financial 
shocks during both the war and _ post- 
war periods. These new contracts will 
meet a vital need under present condi- 
tions.’ The new policies are well 


‘adapted to provide life insurance protec- 


tion to supplement company 
plans and social security. 

Mutual Life is preparing to write sub- 
standard business, it is announced in the 
annual report to policyholders. 

The modified life policy for preferred 
risks, which was introduced early in 
1941, filled a definite public need and ac- 
counted for approximately 20 percent of 
the total new business, The family in- 
come plan, recently introduced, also en- 
joyed a satisfactory demand, the report 
states. 


pension 


New Procedures Announced 
Regarding War Clause 


Canada Life, commencing March 1, 
changed its practices in the United 
States in so far as the war and aviation 
clause is concerned. The clause is now 
being incorporated in all policies per- 
taining to the United States irrespective 
of age or sex. Since Dec, 7, Canada Life 
had been incorporating the clause in 
policies on the lives of married men not 
over 35 and single men not over 45. 
Canada Life, of course, has been putting 
a war clause in its Canadian policies 


since ibiaaienss. 1939, in common with 
other Canadian companies. In accord- 
ance with the symbols used in the table 
setting forth the characteristics of war 
clauses of a number of companies in the 
Jan. 9 and Jan. 23 editions, the symbols 
for the United States war clause of Can- 
ada Life are ABCX. 

Pan-American Life is currently using 
two types of aviation exclusion clause. 
One clause which excludes death except 
to the fare paying passenger on a com- 
mercial line, etc., is attached only where 
an aviation hazard exists at the date of 
application and where Pan-American 
would ordinarily use an aviation exclu- 
sion rider. For the great majority of 
applicants with no unusual aviation haz- 
ards, Pan-American Life uses a clause 
excluding liability for aviation deaths if 
acting as pilot, crew member or trainee. 

Sunset Life of Olympia, Wash., is 
now attaching a war clause to all pol- 
icies issued subsequent to Feb. 1, which 
on the basis of the symbols used in the 
Jan. 9 and Jan. 23 editions can be 
characterized as ABCX 

The clause now being used by Busi- 
ness Men's Assurance for single males 
ages 15-36 is characterized by the sym- 
bols A*B*C*D*Z*. 


ny 


Canada Life Cuts Income 
Under Retirement Bond 


Incomes under the participating re- 
tirement annuity of Canada Life have 
been reduced to conform with lower in- 
terest rates. This policy continues to 
provide a monthly income, either with 
or without refund, at any age between 
50 and 70. Death benefit prior to the 
time income starts is premiums paid or 
the cash value, if greater. Monthly in- 
comes per $100 of annual premium at 
ages 60 and 65, male, and age 60, female, 
are: 












Agt Maleat60 Maleat65 Fem. at 60 
at Re- Re- Re- 
Issue Life fund Life fund Life fund 
; . . 2 of S| 8 
15 44.29 62.06 50.74 38.62 34.03 
20 36.5 16 42.3 1.83 28.05 
25 29. .6 5.83 22.76 
26 28.¢ od 42 21.78 
27 27. mS -63 20.83 
28 25.8 2 : pi £9.89 
29 24. F i 21.53 18.98 
30 23.6 2 6 20.53 18.09 
31 22. 9. 24 : 79.61 17.28 
32 21.4 8.2 88 > 18.71 16.49 
33 20.4 e .b4 4.97 17.82 15.70 
34 1d. df 29.25 23. 16.95 14.94 
35 18.: 5. 27.95 23 16.10 14.19 
36 LT. 4.90 26.67 21.81 15.25 13.44 
37 16.5 ‘ 25.43 20. 14.42 12.71 
38 15. Sie 24.18 19. 13.61 11.99 
39 14, 2.52 22.99 18:80 12:8i 14.29 
40 13. ‘ 21.81 17.83 12.03 10.60 
11 12.§ 3 20.65 16.88 11.26 9.92 
42 12. ).26 19.50 15.95 10.50 9.26 
13 ri, 9.54 18.38 15.03 9.76 8.60 
44 10.37 8.84 17.29 14.14 9.04 17.97 
45 9.55 8.14 16.22 13.26 8.33 7.3 
46 8.75 7.46 15.17 12.40 7.63 6.73 
17 7.97 6.79 14.14 11.56 6.95 6.13 
48 722 6.15 13.23 20.74 6:30 5.55 
$99 6.51 5.55 12.15 9.93 5.68 5.00 
50 5.81 4.95 11.19 9.15 5.07 4.47 
51 5.14 4.38 10.25 8.88 4.48 3.95 
52 4.47 3.81 9.82 7.62 3.90 3.44 
53 S80 (S.26- B45 ‘G82 3.34 2.94 
54 $.21 2.74 %.67 6.19 2:80 2:47 
5D 2.60 2.2 6.74 5.51 2.26 1.99 
56 . 5.96 4.87 aN 3 

57 b.20 4.25 
58 4.46 3.65 
59 3.74 3.06 


Pays Second War Death Claim 


Franklin Life has just paid a claim 
on the policy of a 25-year-old Nebraska 
radioman who was on the ill-fated Ari- 
zona at Pearl Harbor. Earlier this year 
the first war claim was paid on the 
chief electrician’s mate on the destroyer 
Reuben James sunk by a German sub- 


marine before war was declared. De- 
lay is caused in settling such claims be- 
cause the company must wait for 


results of the official investigation and 
confirmation of death by U. S. authori- 
ties. 


Buys Defense Bond Limit 


Alliance Life 
allowance of defense bonds 


has purchased its full 
or $50,000 


for 1941. It also purchased the maxi- 
mum amount it was allowed to buy 
last vear, 
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Breakfast in Los 
Angeles Draws 420 


LOS ANGELES—An attendance of 
420 members of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Los Angeles and their 
life insurance friends marked the break- 
fast meeting at which President John A. 
Witherspoon, Vice-president Grant Tag- 
gart and Secretary H. A. Hedges of the 
National association were the principal 
speakers. Jonas Touchstone and How- 
ard Mills, Treasury representatives, also 
were on the program. 

C. E. Cleeton, Occidental Life, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles association, 
presided at the breakfast, with Roy Ray 
Roberts, State Mutual Life, national 
trustee, as program chairman. Mr. Clee- 


ton said that the membership of the 
association is now 727, a new all-time 


high. President Witherspoon inducted 
41 new members recruited since the last 
meeting, 


Defense Bond Work Praised 


Mr. Touchstone and Mr. Mills both 
paid tribute to the association for its 
work in defense bond sales. 

Mr. Taggart stressed that the country 
is facing another war after the war it 
now is engaged in, the war of recon- 
structing the country following peace. 
He said life underwriters stand in the 
forefront of the forces that will help in 
this task. 

Mr. Hedges urged life men to get 
their thinking straight and to have faith 
in the institution of life insurance. He 
said the life underwriter now is con- 
fronted with two problems, making a 
living and buying and selling defense 
bonds. He declared that after all taxes, 
purchases of consumers goods and pur- 
chase of defense bonds there remains a 
surplus of $10,000,000,000 of the esti- 
mated annual income that can be tapped. 

Mr. Witherspoon after reading the six 
objectives in the constitution of the Na- 
tional association, said he wanted to add 
a seventh, that of helping the United 
States in this emergency. He urged a 
higher standard of qualification for 
agents and getting rid of the unquali- 
fied and unfit. He pointed out that the 
life underwriters of the country have 
sold $500,000,000 of defense bonds and 
used as his theme to spur renewed ef- 
fort the slogan, “You sell money.” 


Chicago Association Wins 
Treasury Recognition 


A special award from the Treasury 
was presented to the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters Wednesday 
by N. B. Collins, Illinois state defense 
bond sales administrator, in recognition 
of its fine record in the salary allotment 
defense bond sales campaign. More 
than 2,000 plans have been installed in 
Chicago business concerns with total 
pledges exceeding $75,000,000, and soon 
a drive will be started among concerns 
of 100 and less employes. The Chicago 
association estimates the total pledges 
in the drive will run to $250,000,000. 

Harold Swift, chairman state defense 
bond sales committee, and Oscar Mayer, 
Chicago and Cook county chairman as- 
sisted Mr. Collins in the presentation. 
The award was received by W. N. Hil- 
ler, association president; George Huth, 
Provident Mutual, and E. R. Sees, Met- 
ropolitan, co-chairmen. Secretary Mor- 
genthau recently commended the asso- 
ciation personally by letter. 


The award was a special “100 percent” 


flag and citation. The flag has a blue 
ground, with a “Minute Man” and field 
ot stars. 


Educational Conference in 
Rockford, Ill., March 14 


An educational conference will be held 
March 14 in Hotel Faust, Rockford, IIl., 
sponsored by the Rockford Association 
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of Life Underwriters. Victor C. Plum- 
mer, association president, will preside. 

Among the speakers will be John 
Jamison, manager of field training 
Northwestern Mutual Life, on sales 
problems; Dr. Meno Lovenstein, pro- 
fessor of economics Rockford College, 
on current economic problems; L. O. 
Schriver, general agent Aetna Life, Pe- 
ria, and past president National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, on sale of 
defense bonds; Sergeant Matthew Con- 
nally, morale officer at Camp Grant, on 
morale; S. W. Sanford, district mana- 
ger Prudential, Davenport, on sales 
technique; I*. A, Schnell, Peoria general 
agent of Penn Mutual and vice-presi- 
dent Illinois State Association of Life 
Underwriters, on legislative problems, 
and H. E. Hauptfleisch, district mana- 
ger Metropolitan and president Spring- 
field Association of Life Underwriters, 
on “Your Prospect.” 





New Association in New Jersey 

At a meeting of life underwriters of 
Passaic and Bergen counties in North 
Hackensack, N. J., the Passaic-Bergen 
Association of Life Underwriters was 
formed. Officers are: President, Carl- 
ton Cox, Metropolitan Life; vice-presi- 
dent, Paul Day, Mutual Benefit Life; 
secretary, Haskell Linnell, Prudential; 
treasurer, Roy Cromwell, Sun Life. 

Oliver Thurman, vice-president Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, talked on the objec- 
tives of the National association and 
the value of local associations. 

This is the fifth association in New 
Jersey. Assisting in its formation were 
L. D. Harrison, president, and Fred A. 
Ditmars, secretary-treasurer of the state 
association, and F. A. Williams, presi- 
dent, Northern New Jersey Association. 


Bureau to Stage Boston Congress 


BOSTON—A program of factual in- 
formation applied to 1942 selling condi- 
tions will be presented by John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., and B. N. Woodson of 
the Sales Research Bureau at the annual 
sales congress of the Boston Life Un- 
derwriters Association April 17. 

The topics to be considered are: “How 
to Get More Out of What You've Got;” 
“Our Job—Today;” “Prospecting—the 
Mainspring;” “Improving Techniques;” 
“The Hub of the Wheel;” “Meeting 
Today’s Problems;” “Stepping Up Your 
BE. Eb.” and “The Essential Ingredients.” 

At the luncheon J. Anton DeHaas, 
professor of international relations at 
Harvard, will speak on “The World 
Today—and Tomorrow.” 


Three Meetings in Pittsburgh Area 

PITTSBURGH—Robert R. Dodson, 
Pittsburgh branch manager of General 
American Life, discussed “Selling Life 
Insurance in 1942” at a meeting of the 


Washington, Pa., branch of the Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters Association 
Wednesday. Carl H. Kreder, manager 


of the Charleroi district of Metropolitan 
Life, talked on “Let’s Be Human” be- 
fore members of the New Castle branch 
of the Pittsburgh association Thursday, 
and B. F. Davis, manager of Pacific 
Mutual Life at Pittsburgh, will discuss 
“Little Things That Make a Hit” at the 
meeting of the Butler branch of Pitts- 
burgh association March 13 





Witherspoon in Des Moines 


John A. Witherspoon, president Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
addressed the Des Moines Association 
of Life Underwriters and the Des 
Moines General Agents & Managers 
Association Wednesday on life insurance 
sales prospects during the war. 


Northern New Jersey—As a result of 
the formation of a new association to 
be known as the Passaic-Bergen asso- 
ciation, the name of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Northern New Jer- 
sey, will be changed probably to Life 
Underwriters Association of Newark. 

Lansing, Mich.—Agents should join in 
the war effort in delivering a “full day’s 


work” daily, Major H. O’F. Barrett, 
Grand Rapids manager Metropolitan 
Life, urged. “Thousands of Americans 


are going to give their lives in this war 
and it behooves those of us who are 
serving at home to do our very best 
every day, because in so doing we can 
save the lives of many by hastening the 
coming of peace,” he said. 

St. Louis—John A. Witherspoon, John 
Hancock, Nashville president National 
association, spoke Thursday. 

Columbus, O0.—The annual sales con- 
gress will be held March 14. Speakers 
include J. Roger Hull, vice-president 
and manager of agencies Mutual Life of 
New York; Tracy Evans, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life; John D. Moynahan, Metro- 
politan Life, Berwyn, Ill. and B. A. 
Schauer, Penn Mutual. 

Wichita, Kan,— Fred Woodruff, home 
office supervisor Equitable Life of Iowa, 
spoke on “Where Do We Go from Here?” 
Regular meetings are now scheduled for 
first and third Saturdays of each month. 

Buffalo—W. Allen Beam, general agent 
of State Mutual Life in Cleveland, will 
address a meeting March 19. 


Connorsville, Ind.—About 50 joined a 
new association as charter members. A 
number of Indianapolis men talked at 
the organization meeting, including Oren 
D. Pritchard, Union Central; Horace FE. 
Storer, Bankers Life of Iowa, and John 
D. Cramer, deputy insurance commis- 
sioner. 

Wilmer V. Brown, assistant superin- 
tendent of Prudential, was elected presi- 
dent and will serve until preliminaries 
are completed. A meeting will be held 
soon to adopt constitution and by-laws 
and elect permanent officers. 


St. Paul—The Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table group of the Minneapolis 
association will put on the program at 
the March 19 luncheon meeting. 


Minneapolis — Harry T. Miller, presi- 
dent in 1917 and 1918, spoke at an “Old 
Timers” program. Mr. Miller is now a 
producer in Detroit for New York Life, 
with which he has been associated for 
43 years. Nearly a score of past presi- 
dents were present. J. Walker Godwin, 
president in 1919 and 1920, was in charge. 


Trenton, N. J.—Lloyd D. Harrison, 
president, and Fred A. Ditmars, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the New Jersey asso- 
ciation, spoke. 

Jacksonville, Ill—Walter G. Meyers, 
district agent of Massachusetts Mutual, 
reported on the regional meeting held in 
Springfield recently by officers of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. W. J. Roberts, president, pre- 
sided. W. E. Berry, agent of Central 
Life of Iowa, provided a freshly killed 
beef for the dinner. 





House Agency, N. E. Mutual, 
Wins President's Trophy 


The W. Watsdn House agency of 
New England Mutual Life in Hartford 
was awarded the President’s Trophy 
for all-round excellence of achievement 
in 1941 by unanimous vote of the judg- 
ing committee of the General Agents 


Association. Presentation was made by 
President G. W. Smith at a luncheon 
in the home office attended by 30 mem- 
bers of the agency staff. 

President Smith called special atten- 
tion to the accomplishments of K. V. 
Robinson, Waterbury, who led the 
agency in volume and lives; and to G. 
J. Levin and P. Cavanaugh, who were 
second in volume and lives, respectively. 

Competition was keen, he said, with 
five agencies pressing very close, Los 
Angeles-Hays & Bradstreet, Newark, 
New York-Freid, Oakland, and Seattle. 





Subscribe to Accident & Health Review, 
$2. 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Mutual Life to Make 
Close Selection of Agents 


Mutual Life announces in its report to 
policyholders that plans are being per- 
fected for close selection of new agents. 

“Analysis shows clearly that the high- 
est quality business comes from | the 
company’s full- time representatives,” the 
report states, “Plans are being effected 
for the increase of such personnel only 
from those who, when tested, show a 
real aptitude for life insurance and 
whose previous records by careful exam- 
ination indicate they will meet the com- 
pany’s high standards.” 
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time with soliciting them and older peo- 
WED FROM NEW YORK ple who have the money to buy annui- 
ties. 
By R. B. MITCHELL INTERESTING WAR CLAIM ISSUE $150,000,000 GROUP CONFERENCE 
PROF. MICHAEL TO INVESTIGATE asmuch as their income has increased Edmund E, Lamb, Chicago general Executives of companies with $150,- 


The National War Labor Board has 
appointed Prof, Jerome Michael of Co- 
lumbia University school of law to in- 
vestigate the dispute between Prudential 
and the United Office & Professional 
Workers of America, CIO. 

In a telegram to President Franklin 
D’Olier of Prudential and Lewis Merrill, 
international president of the union, the 
board said Michael had been named a 
special investigator to secure for the 
board such information regarding the 
nature of the dispute, the availability of 
other existing procedures for adjustment 
or settlement, and the relation of the 
dispute to the effective prosecution of 
the war as will permit the board to 
decide whether or not it should exercise 
jurisdiction in the matter and, if so, in 
what manner the dispute may be most 
effectively handled. Professor Michael 
has been given full discretion as to the 
procedure he will follow in conducting 
the investigation. 

The dispute, which was certified to 
the board Feb. 26, involves 2,500 agents 
and is over alleged refusal to bargain 
with the union. 

COMPLETE ADVANCED COURSE 

The advanced salesmanship course 
sponsored by the New York City Life 
Underwriters Association has been com- 


pleted. Appearing at the closing session 
were Paul Speicher, R. & R. Service, 
and E. L. Reiley, general agent Penn 


Mutual, who filled in for V. L. Bushnell, 
second vice-president Equitable Society, 
who was scheduled for an address on 
investments, Mr. Speicher emphasized 
the efficiency, security, and liquidity of 
life insurance as an investment, particu- 
larly important in war time when waste 
must be avoided. 

Surveys show that 85 percent of life 
insurance sales are made to persons who 
have known the agent three years or 
more, long enough for the prospect to 
acquire confidence in him, Mr. Reiley 
said. The prospecting problem is to 
build confidence in a shorter period of 
time. 

G. P. Shoemaker, Provident Mutual, 
discussed the association’s annual sales 
conference. Miss Beatrice Jones, Equi- 
table Society, president of the associa- 
tion, introduced Mr, Speicher. 





MORE LARGER APPLICATIONS SEEN 

Life insurance companies find that 
there are more larger cases being 
offered these days, coming chiefly from 
those in industries that are engaged in 
war work of different kinds or are pro- 
ducing goods that are in demand. In- 





Win Top Mutual Benefit 
Life Award for 1941 








fa 


B. D. Salinger Lester Einstein 


B. D. Salinger and Lester Einstein, 
who operate the Einstein & Salinger 
agency of the Mutual Benefit Life in 
New York City, were signally honored 
the other day at the home office of the 
company in Newark. They were pre- 
sented the president’s trophy by Presi- 
dent John R. Hardin at a special 
luncheon. The award is made each year 
to the agency with the best all around 
record. 


and people are in a more favorable 
mood for saving they are more atten- 
tive to life insurance solicitation. 

The tax issue is one of the big argu- 
ments for life insurance these days es- 
pecially with people of sizable estates. 
The federal income tax has increased 
and property taxes are up. In states 
having a state income tax, another 
drain is made on one’s resources. 

Where a man has most of his invest- 
ments in a close corporation where the 
federal government is likely to place a 
high value on the shares he is suscept- 
ible to the purchase of life insurance 
to enable his dependents to meet the 
federal estate and state tax on inherit- 
ance. There have been cases recently 
cited where holders of such shares have 
been convinced that if they died their 
families would not be able to pay the 


estate tax. Therefore they are provid- 
ing for this tax or at least part of it 
through life insurance. 





BEHA HEADS CATHOLIC CLUB 


James A. Beha, New York insurance 
attorney and former New York insur- 
ance superintendent, has been elected 
president of the Catholic Club of the 
City of New York, a social organiza- 
tion composed of business and _ profes- 
sional men of the Catholic faith. He 
previously was vice-president. 





SUPERVISORS HEAR AMBER 


Qualifications that a supervisor must 
have in order to secure an appointment 
as general agent were discussed by H. L. 
Amber, vice-president Berkshire Life, in 
an address before the New York Life 
Supervisors Association. He _ stressed 
that the supervisor must have faith in 
the business and ability to meet situa- 
tions as they arise. New members are 
James Fellowes, Keffer agency of Aetna 
Life, and M. S. Goodstein and R. E. 
_— Dickey agency of Provident Mu- 
tual. 





LEADS EQUITABLE IN N. Y. 


The Abraham Bleetstein agency led 
all offices of the Equitable Society in 
New York City for January and Febru- 
ary, showing an increase of 81 percent 
over the corresponding months of 1941. 
For the last two years the agency has 
led the New York City agencies in club 
members, as it does so far in 1942. Mr. 
Bleetstein is president of the Equitable’s 
New York board of managers. 





FRASER AGENCY GAINS 


The Fraser agency of Connecticut Life 
in New York City paid for $695,600 in 
February as against $546,410 in Febru- 
ary, 1941. 

Order four copies of Albert Hirst’s 
“When a Man Dies” for $1 from National 
Underwriter. 


agent, and his company, Columbian Na- 
tional Life, are faced with an interesting 
problem due to receiving word from 
Jacques V. Merrifield, Maywood, IIl., 
youth who is fighting with General Mac- 
Arthur on Bataan peninsula, Philippines. 
Recently his father, the Rev. R. W. 
Merrifield, received a telegram from the 
war department announcing Jacques’ 
death Dec. 30 in the tank corps. The 
father in 1930 purchased a $1,000 policy 
with annual premium of $12.11 on 
Jacques’ life. Columbian National paid 
the claim. The minister used $500 of 
the proceeds to buy a defense bond. 
When Jacques proved not to be dead, 
the father offered to pay $500 cash and 
turn over the $500 bond. General Agent 
Lamb is awaiting instructions from his 
home office, which under the circum- 
stances probably will agree to that ar- 
rangement, 





LAMAR OFFICE AWARDED TROPHY 

National Life & Accident’s Chicago 
No. 2 district under Manager J. C. La- 
mar was formally presented the harvest 
winner’s plaque which it won in a con- 
test last fall by Fred Koehler, northern 
territory manager. Mr. Lamar is now 
in his 26th year of service. 





IS SPEAKER 


Insurance Director Jones of Illinois 
was the speaker Thursday at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Group Supervisors 
division of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters. The Life Agency 
Supervisors joined in the meeting by in- 
vitation. Director Jones answered ques- 
tions on Illinois department activities 
in meeting war conditions. He was ac- 
companied by A. G. Smith, special dep- 
uty in charge of the Chicago office, and 


DIRECTOR JONES 





other members of the staff. Don C. 
Alford, Prudential, presided as_ presi- 
dent, 

STILL SELLING ANNUITIES 


While the sale of annuities has de- 
clined materially since the companies 
increased rates and discouraged writing 
these contracts, yet some agents are 
doing an excellent business. The com- 
missions earned on annuity business in 
comparison with regular life insurance 
are light. Hence agents spend most of 
their time producing life insurance. 

However, some make it a rule to get 
in touch with rejected cases or older 
people that cannot get life insurance 
and sell annuities. They have a special 
appeal these days when safety in in- 
vestments is uppermost in people’s 
minds. While the annuity returns are 
not anything like they used to be still 
a good annuity is regarded as a very 
desirable form of investment in its 
safety aspect. Some agents aim to keep 
track of rejected cases and fill in spare 





the cost. 





True, An Army Costs 
Money 


But in a world where aggressor nations are running roughshod 
over their weaker neighbors, a strong army is the best possible 
investment for any freedom-loving people—no matter how high 


Life Insurance also costs money, but the price is indeed modest 
when one considers the protection it gives... 
financial insecurity is a constant menace. That’s why life insurance 
is man’s, or woman’s, best investment. 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Ine. 


Roanoke, Virginia 


in a world where 





000,000 or less insurance in force are 
having their annual get together in Chi- 
cago at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
April 20-21. The arrangements are being 
handled by the Sales Research Bureau, 





REVIEW TAX PROPOSALS 

The executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention held a meeting in 
Chicago Monday to review the proposed 
tax legislation in Washington. 


Negro Insurance Bond Sales 


The National Negro Insurance Asso- 
ciation has appointed a committee to 
promote the sale of war bonds. 

The group is known as the Negro In- 
surance Bonds-Stamps Committee. M. 
S. Stuart of Universal Life of Memphis, 
is chairman and N. W. Allen, Southern 
Life of Baltimore, secretary. 





~ Build 


YOUR OWN AGENCY, OR 
BOOST YOUR INCOME 
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Hones How: 

° 
The Wisconsin National helps you to 
success and security. It offers a new 
and attractive life agency plan with 
@ group of select and salable poli- 
cies—diversified policies—Life, Acci- 
dent and Health. 


Or, you can boost your present in- 
come. The Wisconsin National has 
the policies that will secure increased 
income for you through new business 
as well as renewals. Your commis- 
sions will be most liberal, supple- 
mented by prompt claim service. 


For contract and territory in Wis- 


consin, Illinois, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan or Indiana, address Agency 
Manager. 
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Pink Would Bar 4% 
Reserve Accumulation 
Factor to Fraternals 


NEW YORK—Superintendent Pink 
of New York, in his completed prelim- 
inary report to the legislature, advocates 
amending the law to fix the maximum 
interest rates to be used by fraternals 
in computing reserves at 3% percent as 
in the case of a regular life company. 
This change would apply to new certifi- 
cates both in the adult and juvenile de- 
partments. At present the reserves may 
be computed by fraternals on a basis as 
low as the American Experience Table 
with an interest assumption of 4 per- 
cent. 

Less than one-seventh of the total 
volume of new business written by fra- 
ternals in 1940 was valued on a 4 per- 
cent interest guarantee and some frater- 
nals already value on an interest basis 
as low as 3 percent. There has been 
quite a trend among the fraternals in 
the adoption of better reserve standards. 
For instance, in 1935, 38.9 percent of 
the fraternal insurance was on Ameri- 
can Experience 4 percent whereas five 
years later there was 37.1 percent of the 
business on that basis; in 1935, 14.2 per- 
cent was on the N.F.C. 4 percent basis 
and five years later only 9.2 percent 
was on that basis. In 1935, 30.6 percent 
of the business was on own experience, 
4 percent basis, whereas in 1940, 11.7 
percent was on that basis. 

In 1935, 15.6 percent was on the 
American Experience 314 percent and 
five years later the proportion of that 
business was 20.5; in 1935, there was no 
business on the American Men 3% per- 
cent but in 1940, 5.6 percent of the busi- 
ness was on that basis. In 1935, there 
was no business on the American Ex- 
perience 3 percent basis but in 1940, 14 
percent of the business was on that 
basis. ; 

There can be no justification either 
under present or prospective investment 
return for continuing to use 4 percent 
interest assumption, Mr. Pink asserts. 





Equitable Reserve Makes 


Advances in Year 


Assets of Equitable Reserve Dec. 31 
totaled $9,138,904. Market fluctuation 
reserve was $386,612; miscellaneous re- 
serves $44,585; unassigned surplus $472,- 
796; legal reserves $8,384,433. 

Business in force totaled $34,531,251. 
Mortality was 67.31 percent of expected 
and net interest rate earned on assets 
3.97 percent. 

Cash totaled $280,036; bonds $4,161,- 
058; mortgage loans $2,413,654; policy 
loans $892,767; real estate $1,027,403; 
office buildings $154,236. 

The society received $813,866 from 
members and total income was $1,351,- 
883. It paid to members and benefici- 
aries $737,753 and since organization has 
thus paid $20,379,054. 





Aid Association Figures 
for 1941 Reported 


Aid Association for Lutherans had 
$41,963,701 assets at the end of 1941. 
Surplus was $5,441,166. Certificate re- 
serves aggregated $33,140,669. 

The mortality was 26.53 percent of 
expected, net interest rate earned on 
assets 4.41 percent and ratio of assets 
to liabilities was 114.9 percent. 

The assets included cash $413,021, 
bonds $25,676,848, first mortgages $11,- 
325,371, certificate loans and reserve 
lien notes $3,120,768; real estate $692,565. 





Portland, Ore., Group Meets 


The Fraternal Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Portland, Ore., was ad- 
dressed on opportunities afforded by the 
social security act by Ray Wilson, state 
manager of Maccabees. A discussion fol- 


lowed. Fern Bauersfeld, state manager 
Woodmen Circle, and Mae Logan, state 
manager Royal Neighbors, were elected 
members. The subject for discussion at 
the next meeting is the war’s effect upon 
life insurance and appraisal of factors 
affecting life insurance selling in 1942. 


Modern Woodmen Employes 
Give Defense Bond Pledge 


Officials and employes of the head 
office and publication building of Mod- 
ern Woodmen, Rock Island, IIl., have 
signed voluntary pledges agreeing to 
allot 5 percent of their monthly salaries 
to the purchase of defense bonds. The 
monthly aggregate will be over $3,000. 
The pledges hold good for the duration 
of the war, or until the sale of the bonds 
is discontinued. There was a 100 per- 
cent response. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the federal reserve bank of Chicago to 
set up a bond sales agency in the head 
office. 

Several hundred local camps through- 
out the jurisdiction are investing in de- 
fense bonds, expense funds being used 
for this purpose. 








Garber Quebec Manager 


Frank Garber of Montreal was ap- 
pointed provincial manager of the Mac- 
cabees for Ontario. He has been with 
Maccabees for 14 years, as district man- 
ager since 1936. Mr. Garber has been 
one of the leading producers in the prov- 
ince of Quebec, and has been president 
of the E. W. Thompson Club, local pro- 
duction club, on several occasions. He 
is a Fraternal Insurance Counselor and 
vice-president of the Maccabees F. I. C. 
Club. 





Makes Patriotic Declaration 


The Workmen’s Benefit Fund of New 
York, many of whose members are of 
German decent, has published in_ its 
magazine, “Solidarity,” a patriotic dec- 
laration. The national executive board, 
according to the declaration, has pledged 
its members to united and vigorous sup- 
port of the war efforts of the United 
States “against the Axis enemies of free- 
dom and human dignity.” The society 
has purchased $50,000 of United States 
defense bonds which is the maximum al- 
lowed in any one calendar year. The 
resolution of support cited a declaration 
of the national executive board pub- 
lished in July, 1933, appealing to all 
branches of the benefit fund “to be alert 
at all times to combat Fascism and 
Nazism wherever they may appear.’ 
The Workmen’s Benefit Fund has about 
60,000 members. 





N. D. Society Gains in 1941] 


A. O. U. W. of North Dakota had 
$46,049,377 insurance in force on Dec. 
31. New business increased each month 
last year over the same month of 1940, 
the life insurance writings gaining 31 
percent and sickness and accident 53 
percent. Membership increased 629, to- 
taling 37,204. 





Gault Minnesota Manager 


John Gault of Duluth, fraternalist in 
the northwest for 25 years, has been ap- 
pointed assistant great commander of 
Maccabees to supervise the work in 
northeast Minnesota, with headquarters 
in Duluth. He formerly was provincial 
manager in Canada for Modern Wood- 
men and also Minnesota manager of 
Woodmen. of the World. 





W. C. O. F. Reports Increases 


Assets of Women’s Catholic Order 
of Foresters Dec. 31 aggregated $20,- 
485,970, gain $545,298. Insurance in 
force was $49,729,937, gain $2,036,866. 
Contingency reserve and surplus totaled 
$5,788,538, increase $133,805. Solvency 
ratio was 115.86 percent as against 


110.16 percent a year ago. Certificate 
reserves totaled $14,071,076, net interest 
rate earned on assets 3.86 percent and 
mortality 70.09 percent of expected. 
New business totaled $2,840,628, against 
$1,250,736 in 1940. 





Twin Cities Group to Meet 


The Twin Cities Fraternal Life Um 
derwriters Association will meet March 
20 in Minneapolis. 


Save Barrel of Defense Cash 


DETROIT—Maccabees has started a 
drive for contributions of cash to the 
government with which to purchase war 
materials, The slogan is “A barrel of 
cash for Uncle Sam.” A red, white 
and-blue barrel was placed in the second 
floor lobby of the home office building, 
with a funnel in the top into which em- 
ployes and others may toss spare change. 
Small facsimiles of the barrel were sent 
to the 3,000 units throughout the coun- 
try, to be filled and returned so they 
may be added to the large barrel. 





Will Investigate 
Siegels’ Activities 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


during the years that came and went. 

The defense brought out that in 1924 
Morris and Sam Siegel and one AI- 
fonso Capozzi were operating an enter- 
prise called Somerset Knitting Mills in 
Brooklyn. Early in 1925 the business 
began to run into difficulties. A con- 
cern with which it did business, the 
Lustre Fibre Dyeing Company of New 
Jersey, sued for some $350 owed to it. 
There was introduced in evidence at the 
libel trial a letter in Morris Siegel’s 
handwriting in which he acknowledged 
the debt and begged for an extension 
of time. On the stand he tried to ex- 
cuse this nonpayment on the ground 
that he had not been served in the ac- 
tion. However, his brother, with whom 
he was associated, was served and put 
in an answer which was stricken out 
as sham on a motion for summary 
judgment. 


DENIAL UNDER OATH 


Another suit was brought about that 
time by the L. & P. Electric Company 
for materials and electrical work. Siegel 
put in a pleading in which he denied 
the obligation—a sworn denial. The 
court, however, gave judgment for the 
plaintiff. This judgment, like that of 
the Lustre Fibre Dyeing concern re- 
mained unpaid up to the date of the 
libel trial. 

Soon afterward the Siegels were op- 
erating the Blue Ribbon Mills at New 
Brunswick, N. J. Action was brought 
by a salesman for $362.66 commissions 
due him and judgment was entered in 
his favor in March, 1926. However, as 
the sheriff was about to take over the 
property to satisfy the judgment one 
Fay Berman came forward to claim 
ownership of Blue Ribbon Mills. This 
prevented the sheriff from taking over 
the property and satisfying the judg- 
ment. 


Fay Berman Was Mrs. Siegel 


What the sheriff did not know and 
which was brought out at the libel trial 
was that Fay Berman was Mrs. Morris 
Siegel, the marriage having taken place 
the previous Dec. 10. Siegel testified at 
the libel trial that he was just employed 
as a foreman and was not the owner of 
the business. 

To contradict Siegel’s statement that 
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Fay Berman and not he was the owner 
of the business Metropolitan introduced 
in evidence an agreement signed by 
Siegel under which he purchased from 
United States Rubber Co. the very ma- 
chinery to which Fay Berman claimed 
ownership. This agreement stated that 
Siegel, who was then spelling his name 
“Siegell,’ was the owner of the Blue 
Ribbon Mills plant. 

_ The salesman, after being frustrated 
in his efforts to collect his commissions 
from Siegel, began action against 
Jacob Berman, brother of Fay Berman, 
but the action was later dropped and 
the salesman was never able to effect 
collection. Later the salesman assigned 
his judgment against Siegel to A. L. 
Mencher who brought action in June, 
1941, in Municipal court, New York 
City. Siegel and his attorney, inter- 
posed affidavits denying that the judg- 
ment had been obtained against him 
and also denying that he had ever testi- 
fied in the New Jersey action or that he 
— ever had an attorney to appear for 
1im, 


Case Went to Trial 


Because these facts were at variance 
with the New Jersey court records, 
Mencher withdrew his motion for sum- 
mary judgment and the case went to 
trial last fall. Abandoning his claim 
that no New Jersey judgment was or 
could have been taken against him as 
a mere employe of Fay Berman, Siegel 
attempted to show that the judgment 
against him had been paid, explaining 
his inability to produce evidence of pay- 
ment by an affidavit that the New Jer- 
sey court records which might show 
that execution had been satisfied were 
destroyed in a fire. Both the original 
holder of the claim and Siegel’s attor- 
ney in the New Jersey action testified 
that he had appeared in the action and 
was sworn as a witness. 

During an adjournment granted Siegel 
to obtain additional proof of payment 
the county clerk in New Brunswick dis- 
covered that the records had not been 
destroyed but were still in existence and 
showed that the judgment had never 
been satisfied. As a result the New 
York municipal court finally granted 
Mencher a judgment against Siegel for 
$779.18, including $10 extraordinary 
costs. 


SUED BY LANDLORD 


To contradict Siegel’s denial that he 
had ever been put under civil arrest in 
New Brunswick, Metropolitan intro- 
duced evidence in the form of New Jer- 
sey court records to show that he had 
been civilly arrested on motion of the 
attorney for the landlord of Blue Ribbon 
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26 
Mills, to whom Siegel owed money for 
small loans and a $10 check which 


proved worthless on the ground that 
Siegel was removing property from the 
jurisdiction with intent to defraud his 
creditors. The arrest was dismissed on 
the technical point that the affidavit had 
been improperly entitled but the case 
against Siegel went ahead on its merits, 
resulting in a judgment for the land- 
lord of about $80. This was not paid. 


Followed Slender Chain 


How the investigators were able to 
get a line on the Brooklyn and New 
Brunswick phases of Siegel’s pre-Metro- 
politan career was the result of piecing 
together a chain of facts in which the 
absence of any link would have made 
the investigation enormously more dif- 
ficult than it was. In filling out his ap- 
plication for employment at Metropoli- 
tan Life in October, 1930, Siegel, as he 
admitted on the witness stand, made 
false statements about his previous em- 
ployment record because he was afraid 
that if he did not he would not obtain 
the job. These statements led the in- 
vestigators up several blind alleys. How- 
ever, Siegel’s statement on the employ- 
ment application that he was born in 
Chicago Oct. 6, 1901, was correct. 

Investigation in Chicago readily pro- 
duced his birth certificate, bearing the 
name “Moses Harry Siegel.” But this 
in itself would have been useless with- 
out a supplemental birth certificate is- 
sued in 1929. This supplemental certifi- 
cate bore the penciled notation, “87 Al- 
bany street, New Brunswick, N. J.” 
This was the address of the Blue Rib- 
bon Mills and from there on the whole 
picture opened up. Before that investi- 
gators had sought information about 
Siegel in New Brunswick but they had 
only his residence address, obtained 
from his marriage certificate. After a 
lapse of more than 10 years no one 
could be found in the neighborhood who 
had any recollection of the Siegels. 
Nature of “Irregularities” 

The testimony dealing with Siegel's 
“irregularities” as a Metropolitan agent 
which finally led to his being discharged 
was of particular interest to insurance 
people because Siegel has sought to 
make it appear that. he was discharged 
by Metropolitan for a rather technical 
violation of regulations. Testimony at 
the libel trial, however, showed that in 
July, 1931, during his first year with 
Metropolitan he had arranged for the 
surrender of two industrial policies for 
cash for a family named Sebald. 

In September the Sebalds wrote to 
the Metropolitan that they had never 
received the check for $72.92 which was 
due them. Metropolitan found that the 
check had been issued, was endorsed 
with the Sebalds’ names. On the Se- 
balds’ affidavit that they had not cashed 
the check or received the proceeds a 
second check was issued. Siegel main- 
tained that he had cashed the check 
and given the money to the Sebalds, in 
spite of a company rule that agents 
must not cash checks unless the payee 
is present at the time. 


REPUDIATED LETTER 








Metropolitan investigated the incident 
and suspended Siegel while it audited 
his account. On the witness stand Siegel 
testified that the audit had revealed no 
deficiency in his accounts. When he 
was shown a letter allegedly in his 
handwriting in which he admitted the 
deficiency he denied having written the 
letter. 

After the Sebald incident Siegel was 
reinstated but in January, 1933, Metro- 
politan showed at the trial, Arnt Nel- 
sen, who lived on Siegel’s debit, wanted 
the five industrial policies on his four 
children converted to one ordinary pol- 
icy on each child. Siegel completed the 
forms for the conversion and had the 
father sign the four applications for four 
$1,000, 20-payment life policies. 

Mr. Nelsen testified at the trial that 
a couple of days later Siegel came back 
and said he had lost the applications 
and that it would be necessary to sign 
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others. scsi: Siegel had not 
lost them and presented eight $1,000 
applications to the home office. The 
issue department asked why four $2,000 
should not be issued but Siegel con- 
vinced the home office that eight $1,000 
policies should be issued because the 
policyholder wanted it that way. 


Delivered Four Policies 


While Siegel delivered only four 
$1,000 policies to Nelsen he charged him 
an amount, including the allowance on 
the industrial policies, equal to the pre- 
mium on all eight policies. In June of 
that year, however, through conversa- 
tion with a friend who was employed 
by Metropolitan Nelsen discovered that 
he had paid over $100 more than he 
should have paid. Metropolitan sent out 
an inspector, James P. Farley. He testi- 
fied that he had gone to see Mr. Nelsen 
and learned how much he was paying 
for his $4,000 of insurance. He said that 
Siegel admitted ,what he had done and 
produced the four extra policies from 
his desk and said he had been keeping 
them in the hope of placing them some 
day. 

Mr. Farley asked Siegel to write a 
letter of explanation to the home office. 
Siegel did this and gave it to Farley 
and the agency manager, F. J. Flynn, 
who was present during the interview. 


four 


Siegel, on the witness stand, denied 
having written this letter, as he had 


denied writing the letter in 1931 admit- 
ting the deficiency in his account. 
Metropolitan placed on the stand Au- 
gust Hartkorn, handwriting expert and 
examiner of questioned documents, who 
has testified in such famous cases as the 
Snyder-Gray and Hall-Mills murder 
trials. Mr. Hartkorn stated that in his 
opinion Siegel had unquestionably writ- 
ten both letters. He based his opinion 
on letters in Siegel’s handwriting which 
had been admitted in evidence and 
which Siegel had admitted writing. 
The defense called to the stand 


eight Metropolitan policyholders each of 
whom testified that he or she had paid 
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Siegel fees for advice which had been 
misrepresented to them, though Siegel 
denied that he had ever followed the 
practice of having customers sign blank 
forms to be sent to the insurance com- 
panies outlining changes to be made. 
Each of the eight witnesses testified to 
having been asked to sign forms in 
blank on which no typewriting indicated 
the disposition to be made of the poli- 
cies if Siegel’s advice were followed. 
Most of these witnesses testified that 
they had gone to Siegel’s office with en- 
dowment policies and that Siegel’s in- 
terviewer had promised they would have 
the same amount of insurance and re- 
cover large amounts of cash which the 
companies had “overcharged” them. 


Later, when they received the filled-in 
blank forms they found that in most 
cases their endowments had _ been 


changed to whole life and that when 
they made efforts to obtain refunds on 
the ground that the advice was decep- 
tive and misleading they met with de- 
nials by Siegel or his interviewers. How- 
ever, some of these policyholders testi- 
ged that they were successful in getting 
their fees back when they had gone 
to court and obtained summonses 
against Siegel. 

For example, one policyholder testi- 
fied that she knew she could surrender 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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Sales Ideas and Suggestions 











Estate Distribution Considered 
in Chicago Forum 





Operation of the amended Illinois law 
which in case of simultaneous death of 
man and wife requires the proceeds of 
a life policy to be distributed as if the 
insured had survived his beneficiary, was 
commented on by Probate Judge J. F. 
O'Connell of Cook county, Ill, in a 
dramatization of probate cases at the 
Saturday forum conducted by the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters. 

He noted a number of peculiarities of 
the law. One decision by the Illinois 
supreme court not long ago was that 
where a bank or trust company was 
nominated as executor of an estate and 
one of the bank’s officers was a witness 
to the will, the bank was denied the 
right to act as executor. Another is that 
marriage after a will was executed re- 
vokes the will, thus in a typical case 
involving all personal property the bene- 
ficiary under the will would receive no 
benefits. This is a type of case in which 
life insurance would function to pro- 
tect the beneficiary disinherited by re- 
marriage. 


Another Point of Law 


The probate act of Illinois also pro- 
vides that unless a will makes provi- 
sions for any child born after the will 
was executed, it is taken to show an 
intention to disinherit any subsequent 
issue. Judge O’Connell suggested a 
codicil be executed in such cases or a 
new will written to provide for the chil- 
dren born subsequently. 

A study of wills, he said, made by a 
committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation showed the most common fault 
was lack of periodic revision to bring 
them up to date. Provisions often no 
longer meet the needs of the family and 
may not even continue to represent the 
wishes of the testator. One common 
fault is specific bequests in sums of 
money instead of in proportions or frac- 
tions of the estate. The result fre- 
quently is that the bequests may exhaust 
the net estate and the family gets lit- 
tle or nothing. 

Judge O’Connell was assisted by 
D. J. A. Hayes and N. M. Kahn, at- 
torneys. The cases were treated as 
cases at bar, being presented and the 
decisions rendered. 


Hobbs Discusses Beneficiaries 


P. B. Hobbs, agency manager Equit- 
able Society, Chicago, trustee National 
Association of Life Underwriters, dis- 
cussed the beneficiary aspects of dis- 
tributing life insurance property in 
estates. He urged that in most cases 
the beneficiary plan be made revocable 
as otherwise in emergencies, the insured 
may find he cannot use the insurance for 
the benefit of his family. The optional 
settlements and contingent beneficiary 
provision make the best common disas- 
ter arrangement in a life insurance pol- 
icy, he said. Generally it is better in 
writing life insurance to cover estate tax 
costs to specify a named beneficiary even 
though that beneficiary might use the 
proceeds later for some other purpose. 
He noted creditors can be named spe- 
cifically in the policy, and even can be 
designated as creditors. It might be best, 
he said, to secure an agreement from 
the creditors that any surplus proceeds 
over the amount of their bill would be 
repaid to the estate or family. 


Company Has Debtor Status 


He discussed the functions of trust 
companies, finding these very helpful 
in cooperation with life insurance. Mr. 
Hobbs noted that a trust company is an 


agent of the beneficiary but the life in- 
surance company is the debtor of the 
beneficiary. This distinction should be 
borne in mind where the insured wants 
to make absolutely sure of a provision. 
The trust company promises only to 
handle the funds to the best of its abil- 
ity. The life company will guarantee a 
specific amount of income to be paid to 
the beneficiary at specified periods. He 
recommended that trust companies be 
employed by underwriters for all pur- 
poses not properly within the functions 
of the life insurance company. 

The agent’s function, Mr. Hobbs said, 
is to make sure that the insured under- 
stands the policy options and provisions, 
and that he has a policy to suit his pur- 
poses. In case of an educational policy, 
he said, the agent should make sure it 
will not function so the funds would be 
tied so the child would not get the money 
even to go through grammar school and 
high school, let alone through college 
for which the policy was taken. 


Trust Official Speaks 


R. D. Cameron, second vice-president 
Continental Illinois National Bank, and 
president Chicago Life Insurance & 
Trust Council, discussed problems in- 
volved in estate transfers, noting espe- 
cially estate shrinkage. The average 
estate owner cannot keep enough money 
on hand to provide for paying estate 
tax cost, he said. Several courses are 
open. He could begin accumulating a 
fund, but this is uncertain as he may 
die before it is completed. Life insur- 
ance is the sure fire method. It enables 
the estate owner to pay for his estate 
shrinkage in small amounts through the 
years. 

Mr. Cameron gave figures on estate 
shrinkage, which on smaller estates is 
about 15 percent, but runs up like this: 
$200,000, 24.76 percent; $300,000, 28 
percent: $500,000, 31.34 percent; $1,000,- 
000, 35.12 percent; $2,000,000, 40 percent; 
$10,000,000, 61.83 percent. 

The main factor responsible for 
shrinkage is taxes and these probably 
will be greatly increased in the new tax 
bill to be announced in July. 


Extension Privilege Costly 


The average estate usually has assets 
that are not easily convertible into cash 
without shrinkage. The government will 
permit an extension period up to 10 
years in paying the tax but the 4 per- 
cent interest charged on the deferred 
payment may nullify the relief intended. 
The vulnerability of the estate is in in- 
verse ratio to its liquidity. 

Among the ways to minimize shrink- 
age are to purchase life insurance of 
the right kind, to make outright gifts to 
the beneficiary, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to create a trust under the will 
to avoid tax on the funds passed by the 
beneficiary to his heirs. 





Pointers Given at N. Y. 
Forum on Closing Sales 


NEW YORK—Some helpful pointers 
on closing were given by B. D. Salinger, 
general agent Mutual Benefit Life, and 
W. A. Sullivan, field training division 
Metropolitan Life, at the weekly forum 
on sales fundamentals sponsored by the 
New York City Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. 

Closing, Mr. Sullivan said, is the final 
step in the selling process. The agent 
must meet the buying requirements of 
the prospect in order successfully to con- 


clude a sale. The prospect buys when 
he recognizes the need or desire for the 
financial security of his family, himself, 
or others; when he believes that life in- 
surance will satisfy this need or desire; 
when he desires life insurance more than 
the money it costs; when he has con- 
fidence in the agent and in the company 
the agent represents; when he likes and 
does not dislike the agent’s company; 
when he gets the answer to certain ques- 
tions or problems that exist as a bar- 
rier to his decision to buy, and when 
he gets a satisfaction from buying. 

Mr. Sullivan urged agents to permit 
prospects to talk about their needs and 
objectives freely. 

Absolute sincerity and a clear under- 
standing of what the prospect’s needs 
and objectives are were stressed by Mr. 
Salinger as of primary importance. Too 
many agents, he said, assume that the 
prospect has the same background that 
they have. Mr. Salinger said that a 
prospect wants to buy but too often the 
agent does not know how to sell him. 
The problem in closing is to help the 
man to make his mind up to buy. 


Use Head, Hands, Heart 
Bray Tells Dallas Men 


DALLAS — Listing three essential 
tools of life insurance selling, “your 
head, your hands and your heart,” F. G. 
Bray, New England Mutual, Houston, 
president Texas Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, told agents to make use of 
these tools in a coordinated effort if 
they would be successful. 

Before the dinner session Mr. Bray 
was guest of honor at a cocktail party 
sponsored by Dallas members of the 
Leaders Round Table of Texas. Dallas 
association members were also guests, 
with Charles E. Seay, chairman of the 
leaders’ round table, in charge of ar- 
rangements. 

“A brilliant student, with a head filled 
with the accumulated knowledge of 
years of study, stops short, with only 
two of the essential three tools for sales 
success,” Mr. Bray said. “There is 
something wrong with his heart, that 
third and most important of all tools. 
Although his head and hands function 
perfectly, there does not flow through 
them the inspiring, contagious enthu- 
siasm and ambition of a fighting heart. 

“The ‘selling heart’ is made up of 
courage, enthusiasm, perseverance and 
ambition. The heart not only supplies 
the voltage to bring the head and hands 
to life but also creates and nurtures the 
desire of each of us to reach the heights 
in our chosen occupation.” 








Life Insurance to Assume 


More Important Role 


PHILADELPHIA — Under present 
conditions and tax schedules, both the 
acquisition and the retention of wealth 
are more difficult than in any time in 
the past and the end is not in sight, 
Gwilym A. Price, president People’s- 
Pittsburgh Trust Company, told the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance and Trust 
Council here. “We must expect still 
greater financial burdens. Earnings 
from investments will be less. Net in- 
come levels will be lower and there will 
be a smaller portion of such incomes 
available for capital accumulation. Just 
as taxes on the living will continue on 
the upward spiral, so will taxes on the 
dying. Hence, estates will be smaller.” 

By necessity, as well as by choice, 
the individual must become more and 
more dependent upon life insurance, to 
enable him to accumulate sufficient 
funds to protect himself in retirement 
and his family when he is gone, Mr. 
Price stated. It has always been 








Taxation No. 1 Problem 
of Estate Building 


DETROIT — It is vitally 
necessary for business men in 
these times to become actively 
tax conscious, C. M. Justice, 
vice-president Detroit Trust 
Company and formerly assistant 
deputy commissioner of internal 
revenue in Washington, told 300 
Detroit life underwriters. 

“Taxation is certainly the 
Number One problem of estate 
building and as such taxes should 
be the primary consideration in 
every estate program. Failure to 
consider the effect of taxation 
may result in halving the amounts 
which wives and children and 
other beneficiaries will actually 
receive from an estate.” 








Triple Effect in Buying 
Bonds, Insurance 


CINCINNATI—Public investment in 
defense bonds and life insurance will 
have the “triple-barrelled” effect of 
“helping finance the all-out war effort, 
siphoning off excess income to avoid 
inflation and provide a cushion for post- 
war needs,” C. J. Zimmerman, Connec- 
ticut Mutual, Chicago, past president 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, told two Cincinnati meetings. 

Mr. Zimmerman spoke at the spring 
conference of his company’s Cincinnati 
agency and later addressed a meeting 
of Cincinnati insurance men and brok- 
ers. He declared that “unless the people 
of the United States are sufficiently far- 
sighted to help finance the war by vol- 
untary means, compulsory savings may 
be in order.” 


Large Excess 1942 Income 


Mr. Zimmerman said Leon Hender- 
son, price administrator, has estimated 
an excess of $15,000,000,000 in income 
tor 1942 over 1941. 

“Tf this 15-billion-dollar increase in 
available purchasing power is put into 
competition for the decreased available 
consumer goods, there will start the 
spiral of inflation that now is sought to 
be avoided by the siphoning-off proc- 
ess,” he declared. 

“Life insurance and defense bonds 
supply the two greatest effective media 
to protect against inflation, as invest- 
ments in these will siphon off excess 
income, automatically help finance the 
war needs and provide the necessary 
cushion for post-war adjustments.” 
_W. T. Earls, Cincinnati general agent 
of Connecticut Mutual, presided at the 
two meetings. 





easier, because so much quicker, to cre- 
ate an estate through the purchase of 
life insurance rather than through a 
slower and more tedious accumulation 
of capital. This has appealed to many 
in the past; it should appeal to a larger 
number in the future. 

“We are going through a leveling 
process that tends more and more to 
shorten the distance between the small- 
est and the largest income. In this 
process, many with increased incomes 
have become better prospects for life 
insurance, and at the same time others 
whose net incomes have been reduced 
have found in life insurance a better 
and more feasible substitute than ever 
for their former plans of accumulation. 
With each rise in federal estate tax 
levels, life insurance becomes more 
necessary to provide the liquidity which 
taxes require,” he pointed out. 
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raud Bureau to Probe 
Siegel's Activities 
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her policies for cash at the home office 
but was told at Siegel’s office she could 
get more money by paying Siegel a fee 
than by going to the company herself. 
Another policyholder testified that she 
had gone to Siegel’s office with a policy 
on which premiums had been paid for 
only a year, that she told Siegel’s inter- 
viewer that the Metropolitan had ex- 
plained there was no value to the policy 
but that Siegel’s interviewer had told 
her that he would get money for her 
and charged her a $7 fee. 

After getting a letter from Metro- 
politan reaffirming the policy’s lack of 
value she demanded her money back 
from Siegel, she testified, and was re- 
fused. She went to court, got a sum- 
mons, and her money was refunded. 

A third policyholder told the court of 
going to Siegel’s office with two $1,000 
20-year endowment policies on his wife 
and himself, that he had bought these 
policies knowing the premium was 
higher than ordinary life and that the 
agent had explained the difference. He 
went to Siegel’s office, he testified, after 
hearing Siegel on the radio. He said 
the interviewer told him he would get 
cash for him and he would still keep 
the same policies. He was charged a 
fee of $23, including the $1 registration 
charge. 


To Be Changed to “WL85” 


When he got the filled-in copy of the 
form he signed in blank he noted that 
it indicated that the policies were to be 
changed to “WL 85.” When he learned 
that this meant the policies were to be 
changed to whole life paid up at 85 and 
were no longer 20-year endowments he 
demanded his money but was met with 
a vehement refusal at Siegel’s office, he 
testified. 

The most colorful testimony of any 


given by Siegel’s former clients was 
that of Mrs. Edna M. Reich of the 
3ronx. Mrs. Reich’s testimony was 


routine enough—how she had paid the 
$1 registration fee and been told the 
fee for advice in her case would be 
$15.50—until L. S. Timen, Siegel’s law- 
yer, roiled her by objecting to part of 
her somewhat voluble testimony. Judge 
Collins, sustaining the objection, ad- 
vised the witness to “just hold back a 
little.” 


Witness Becomes Emphatic 


“You said it!” she retorted. “I have 
been holding back three years, judge. 
Your honor will excuse me but it has 
got to come out. Excuse me.” 

Mrs. Reich went on to describe how 
one of Siegel’s interviewers had told 
her she could realize $193.84 in cash on 
her policies. The record from this point 
reads as follows: 

Mrs. Retcu: He went on to tell me 
I was going to get $193.84. This was 
the way it was. Well, it happened to 
be two nights before New Year’s and 
I always live on a budget and I would 
lay so much away for insurance— 

Mr. Timen: I object to that, your 
honor. 

Mrs. Reicu: All right, object to that 
too! It’s all right, but I already had 
my rent in my pocketbook on the 30th 
day of December to pay for January. 
aan He said, “That will cost you 
$15.50.” I said, “For what?’ He said 
“$4.50 for each policy and $2 for general 
fee.” I said, “Excuse me. That is 
$15.50. For what? If I want I can get 
a cash surrender on those three poli- 
cies. I can walk right over to the office 
myself, I am walking downtown.” 
There happened to be one with the 
Hancock and one with the Prudential 
and one with the Metropolitan. . 
said, “I don’t need you people to get 
this money if there is any chance of 
getting it. I am capable of getting it 
the same as you. I am the one that 
pays those policies.” He said, “No, 
lady, that is impossible. You can only 
get this through this office,” he says, 





“through Mr. Siegel, and we are able 
to get you $193.84,’ and what went 
through my mind was that really they 
had somebody— 


OBJECTION UPHELD 


Mr. Timen: I object to what went 
through her mind. 

Jupce Cottins: Wait a minute, now. 
Now you go right ahead, but you see 
you cannot tell us what went through 
your mind. 

Mrs. Reicu: No. All right. I felt 
that they could do more for me and 
maybe get more cash than I was able 
to. I said, “I tell you, I didn’t come 
down here prepared to do anything. Of 
course, the dollar, I can understand 
the fee, for the dollar but what can I 
pay you for? I should think you could 
be able to give me all the information 
I am asking for the dollar. I didn’t 
think for a minute you are entitled to 
all that, $15.50, because I could get it 
myself.” 

So he was very anxious and _ said, 
“Oh, no, lady. You will have to leave 
this policy. You can only get that 
through us.” I said, “I haven’t any 
money, I only have my rent money, and 
I need that for the first of the month.” 
He said, “We will guarantee to have 
this cash handed to you within 10 days 
or less. You can hold back on your 
rent.” I said, “I don’t like to do it, but 
under the circumstances, O.K. Are you 
sure you will get it in time?” He said, 
“Oh, yes, we will have it in your house 
in 10 days or less.” I said, “That will 
be by the eighth of January or before?” 
He said, “Yes.” Well, now, you can ask 
me questions. 


Said Forms Were Blank 


In response to questioning by Mr. 
Carter, Mrs. Reich related how she had 
signed blank forms on which she was 
positive nothing had been filled in, and 
that later, though she expected the 
check from January 8 on it did not ar- 
rive until about the 17th, and that it 
was not for $193.84 but for $157. Mrs. 
Reich went to Siegel’s office, she testi- 
fied, and while waiting got into conver- 
sation with some of the prospective 
clients. Asked by an interviewer in 
Siegel’s office whether she had been 
advising people in the outer office not 
to leave their policies she testified that 
she answered, “I certainly am. Not to 
pay a fee or leave any additional money 
or policies because I got gypped.” 

“Gypped?” asked Judge Collins. 

“Oh, excuse me, but gypped,” Mrs. 
Reich affirmed. 

Mrs. Reich then testified that after 
her protests the interviewer said, “Now 
keep quiet. We will get your money, 
Mrs. Reich. I am going to talk to Mr, 
Siegel personally in your case.... I 
don’t need you any more. All you need 
to do is to walk out quietly and you 
will get your money.” 

“And I yelled around that office and 
I hollered and I am telling you, what 
I didn’t say, and he was glad to get 
rid of me,’ Mrs. Reich said. “He was 
like such a gentleman, he didn’t take 
no more men to bring me out. I hol- 
lered, I said, ‘I will see Mr. Siegel, let 
me to Siegel.’” 

Mrs. Reich went on to testify that 
she had been unable to see Siegel and 
she didn’t get back the money she was 
seeking. 


Spotlight Is Now on 
U. S. Tax Proposals 
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believed, would not only throw practi- 
cally all life companies into the taxable 
brackets but the rate of tax would be 
almost doubled. Last year the rate of 
tax was 31 percent consisting of 24 
percent normal tax and 7 percent sur- 
tax. The proposed new rate is 55 per- 
cent, consisting of 24 percent normal 
tax and 31 percent surtax. 

Offhand, some might think that re- 
ducing the reserve earning deduction 














factor to 3% percent or thereabouts 
would not be costly because so many 
companies are earning no more than 
that yield anyway. But, it must be re- 
membered that the companies are taxed 
upon their full income from those funds 
representing surplus to policyholders 
and then the reduction in the reserve 
earnings deduction factor on account of 
income from tax exempt securities 1s 
very important. And it is proposed to 
remove much of that exemption. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a company had income 
from securities supporting reserves of 
$900,000 and of that amount $300,000 
was income from tax exempt securities. 
Then its reserve earning factor would 
be reduced by one-third. If the reserve 
earning deduction factor were 3% per- 
cent prior to adjustment for tax exempt 
income, then its final reserve earning 
factor would be only 2.167 percent. 
From the life company standpoint it 
appears to make little difference whether 
the Treasury recommendation to remove 
the tax exempt feature from new and 
outstanding municipal issues is enacted 
or not. If it is enacted, then the life 
companies would have that much less in- 
come to deduct in arriving at their tax- 
able base, but their reserve earning fac- 
tor would be depressed that much less. 


Land Bank Mortgages 


Even if the income from municipal 
issues is made subject to federal income 
tax, the life companies would still be 
receiving considerable tax exempt in- 
come such as from mortgages of federal 
land banks that are tax exempt by law 
and federal bonds that were issued prior 
to March 1, 1941 when the tax exemp- 
tion feature was removed from new gov- 
ernment issues. 

The adjustment of the reserve earn- 
ings deduction factor for each individual 
company will be a task for the actuaries. 
The proposal is to give a weight of 65 
percent to a reserve earning factor of 
314 percent and a weight of 35 percent 
to the actual interest assumption used 
by the company in calculating its re- 
serves. That would mean, for instance, 
that on 3 percent business there would 
be a weight of 35 percent given to the 
3 percent factor and on 3% percent busi- 
ness there would be a 35 percent weight 
given to the 3% percent factor. 

Life companies have been paying 
about $500,000 in federal income taxes 
in recent years. The Treasury declines 
to estimate what would be produced if 
the new proposals are enacted. 





C. F. Gay Vice-president 
of John Hancock Mutual 
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Life. R. S. Edwards, 
now Chicago manager Aetna Life, 
was secretary of the group de- 
partment at the head office. On Mr. 
Campbell’s recommendation {Mr. Gay 
was employed by Mr. Edwards in the 
group department as home office rep- 
resentative. After he had won_ his 
spurs he was assigned to the Little 
Rock office as group superintendent. 
Later he was recalled to the home of- 
fice and made an agency assistant, when 





ager Aetna 


K. A. Luther was agency vice-presi- 
dent. When the vacancy occurred in 


Boston he became general agent there. 

John Hancock also has appointed 
Frank B. Maher superintendent of 
agents and Wesley H. Olson and Paul 
IK. Tierney as assistant auditors. 

Mr. Maher has been with John Han- 
cock since 1923, starting as assistant 
cashier in the Yonkers district. Sub- 
sequently he served as district super- 
visor and manager’s assistant at New 
York 2. He was a field supervisor in 
New York from 1934 until he went to 
the home office in 1941. 

Mr. Olson started as a clerk in the 
auditing department in 1920. He was 
appointed assistant manager of the ac- 
counting division in 1927 and division 
manager in 1934. He has been chief 
accountant and manager since 1938. 


Mr. Tierney has been a member of the 
auditing staff of John Hancock for four 
years. 





McAndless and Thompson 
Are Detroit Speakers 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


and actuary Mutual Benefit Life, de- 
clared. 

The chief actuarial problem brought 
on by the war was, of course, the addi- 
tion of the war clause. A study of the 
clauses adopted by various companies 
shows that they differ on every conceiv- 
able point, They should be standardized, 
Mr. Thompson declared, 

War clauses are necessary because the 
average insurance premium, while it 
contains a loading for mortality, does 
not contemplate the excess mortality of 
a nation at war, In the last quarter of 
1918, when the influenza epidemic was 
at its height, mortality was driven up 
2l percent. The New York state com- 
panies alone paid out $110,000,000 extra 
because of the epidemic. 


Rebound Was Rapid 


_ This did not affect the companies ser- 
iously because it was not long continued. 
The rebound was rapid and a normal 
rate of mortality was soon established 
again. It is necessary for the companies 
to so manage their underwriting that 
catastrophes will not seriously hamper 
them, Hence the war clause. 

Metropolitan Life has compiled esti- 
mates on the likely results of the war on 
mortality of companies which show that 
the loss of life due to the war in France 
and Great Britain has been less this time 
than it was in World War I, Only in 
the Russian campaign has the loss of 
life been heavy. War losses by British 
companies and Canadian companies 
writing in Great Britain have been con- 
servative, with mortality showing only 
from 2 to 4 percent higher than in the 
United States in 1941. 


Aviation Experience Good 


The only point in common in war 
clauses, Mr. Thompson said, is the avi- 
ation exclusion clause. Scheduled flying 
risk has declined greatly in recent years 
due to improvement in commercial air- 
line planes and in safety measures and 
controls, so that today scheduled aviation 
risk is less than that for motorists. The 
greatest aviation risk lies in the civilian 
pilot training program, although losses 
s) far have been only 1 per 100,000 
flying hours, With the increase in the 
program due to the war this risk will 
undoubtedly increase greatly, Air travel 
on scheduled flights today is less than 
one-half as hazardous as it was during 
the period from 1932-36. 

The continually decreasing rate of in- 
terest on investments is the matter of 
greatest concern, Mr. Thompson as- 
serted. The mortality rate will probably 
continue to improve, following the trend 
of recent years. 

More than 80 members of the two 
associations attended the meeting. 





Gastil Agency to Be Cited 
for 1941 Performance 


Vice-president F. H. Haviland, in 
charge of agencies for Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, will visit the Gastil agency, 
Los Angeles, March 14 with Dr. A. J. 
Robinson, vice-president and medical 
director, and George E. Bulkley, in 
charge of underwriting. At a luncheon 
the home office officials will present to 
the agency a certificate citing it as the 
outstanding agency for 1941 perform- 
ance. 

There will follow an evening party 
for agency members and their wives 
and husbands. 

The Gastil agency, which recorded 
the best month in its history during 
January, exceeded that record by 50 per- 
cent in February, which was the best 
month in its history. Ward Fitzpatrick, 
San Diego unit, led in production, and 
Eldin Smith, assistant general agent, 
ranked second. 
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Crawford H. Ellis (speaking), president, Pan-American Life, and chairman National 
Defense Council of Louisiana; Judge Rufus E. Foster, U. S. circuit court of appeals 
and William H. Cameron, director National Safety Council (sitting), at a meeting 
attended by more than 15,000 in connection with the National Civilian Defense and 
Safety Exposition in New Orleans. 





OSCAR SMITH C. A. SOLLIT 
Mr. Smith was recently appointed manager of the Peterborough, Ontario Branch 
of Canada Life and Mr. Sollit ass’t manager. 





Cooperating with the defense 
bond drive in Springfield, IIL., 
Franklin Life bought the maxi- 
mum purchase of $50,000 Series 
> B. G. Harrison, secretary- 
treasurer, hands the check for 
the $50,000 to Carl Luers, as- 
sistant cashier Illinois National 
Bank, while Henry M. Lutz, 
vice president in charge of in- 
vestments, accepts delivery. 
Franklin also purchased the 
full quota of $50,000 for 1941. 

In addition to the above pur- 
chase, $500,000 in U. S. govern- 
ment bonds was added to Frank- 
lin’s portfolio in January. 








William B. Huie, 
manager of Business 
Men’s Assurance at 
Phoenix, Ariz., won 
three awards for out- 
standing performance 
in 1941, and was pre- 
sented a special trophy 
by the company. Mr. 
Huie’s Arizona organi- 
zation placed first’ in 
three departments, 
among group B offices. 
These were largest per- 
centage of increase in 
accident and health pre- 
miums, largest increase 
in life insurance’ in 
force and largest per- 
centage of increase in 
life insurance in force. 





Trustees of Alabama Association of Life Underwriters met in Birmingham to 
formulate plans for a Leaders Round Table. 

Left to right, front row, Huston LaClair, secretary Alabama association; H. Martin 
Nunnelly; Massachusetts Mutual Life, president; J. Orlando Ogle, General American 
Life; J. G. Lyons, Mobile, state administrator of defense bond sales; Lacey Daniels, 
National Life, Vt., and Pat McGauley, Sun Life. 

Back row, left to right: J. D. Parker, Mutual Benefit Life, Birmingham; Robert 
Goodall, Protective Life, Birmingham; Allen Hopkins, New England Mutual, Mont- 
gomery; Stanley Park, Pacific Mutual, Tuscaloosa; Sheffield Owen, Sun Life, Bir- 
mingham; Mare Ray Clement, deputy administrator of bond sales; Charles Dobbins, 
president of Alabama Press Association; F. H. Gooding, Metropolitan Life, Anniston, 
and L. G. Russell, Jr., Commonwealth Life, Mobile. 





Jack White (center), manager of Prudential’s ordinary “B” agency in Los Angeles, 
welcomes his new agency assistant, N. H. Van Alstine (right) while Jerome J. Muller, 
assistant manager, looks on. 







AMERICAS ¢ 
Accident 
a Health 
Insurance 
MARCH 
23°-:-28 


ACCIDENT**OHEALTH INSURANCE 


Final plans for the observance of Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance Week, March 
23-28, are now being completed. Agents 
can secure sales promotional material, in- 
cluding posters, window displays, letter- 
heads and stickers, from companies writ- 
ing accident and health. 








More Important CHANGES Than Ever Before! 


The 


Sittle Gem 
Life Chart 


ANanonat Unverwrivern PuBLicatiox 


Only Book 
of its kind, showing 


Both{ 3 | 


Settlement Option 
Incomes! 


(Pocket Size—6, x 4 inches) 





You Must Have NEW UP-TO-DATE 
Facts and Figures for 1942! 


Never before has new up-to-date information on rates, reserves, 
values, options, costs, etc., been so important to the life underwriter. 
Sweeping changes have already been announced by the Metropolitan, 
the Prudential and many other important companies. The whole 
picture of life insurance facts and figures is completely changed! 


You Must Be WELL PREPARED! 


Every underwriter has those unpredictable occasions when some 
little fact or figure, if available at the right moment, will close the sale. 
There will be many more such situations this year. Thus it is highly 
important for You to be well prepared at all times. 


Be Sure You Get The NEW “LITTLE GEM" for 1942! 





Some Important Features 


Settlement Option Incomes in detail—for 
both Current Contracts and for Old Con- 
tracts—covers back to 1910. Over 300 in- 
dexed tables. 

Cash Values, including at “retirement 
ages”—55, 60 and 65. Covers over 1000 
ordinary contracts. Also gives the In- 
comes Payable from these values. 

Special Programming Section of some 60 
pages—one-third more than any other. 
Annuities—Immediate and Retirement. 
Juvenile Insurance—Rates, Values, Payor 
Rates, etc. 

Rates of Interest Earned—also Rates 
Payable. 

“Direct-Reading” SOCIAL SECURITY 
benefits. 

Policy Provisions and “Practice” (for 
over 150 companies). 

Premium Rates at All Ages (for over 2700 
contracts). 

Disability & Double Indemnity & Term 
Rates. 

“Net Cost—Net Payment” Illustrations 
with detailed summaries. 

The details on “Special” Contracts. 
Supplemented weekly by The National 
Underwriter. 


(It definitely gives MORE on ALL Important Subjects) 


Preparedness is most essential today, for all salesmen who hope to 
succeed. To meet the new situation caused by all these important 
changes, your most effective pocket reference book is the new 1942 
“Little Gem”. Not only does it provide all the answers available from 
ordinary reference books, but it also contains many extra features that 
are important to you. 


For forty years the Little Gem has led the field in giving the most 
for the money. It has originated most of the more useful illustrations 
of life insurance facts and figures—such as its exclusive and very 
helpful showings of the INCOMES PAYABLE UNDER SETTLE- 
MENT OPTIONS for practically ALL CONTRACTS ISSUED 
SINCE 1910—a very large portion of all life insurance in force today. 
Furthermore, it includes some 60 extra companies, gives rates on 
over 800 contracts and values on some 350 more contracts than its 
principal competitor—and that’s approximately 50% more. And the 
Little Gem’s special programming section consists of 60 pages—much 
more than any other book provides. Even so, it costs no more. 


Take Advantage of Its EXTRA VALUES 


Order Your NEW 





Special “Club Rates”’ to All Agents 


Rush as soon as ready, (April), at my “club rate” 
copies New 1942 “Little Gem” 


(details on your ‘‘club rate’’ on request) 


WAR CLAUSES—special treatment, up- 
to-date at time of delivery. 
Financial and Business Reports—20 dif- 


1942 “LITTLE GEM”’ 
ferent items for some 225 companies—for 


four years. Today—Use this coupon => 
Get the Most for Your Money 








Over 7OO Pages of UP-TO-DATE Facts and 
Figures That Help Sell LARGER Policies! 





Company 


Address 


To The National Underwriter Co., Statistical Division 
420 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 
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